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Put the 


INDIAN 
SIGN’ 


On That Next Fire 


INDIAN FIRE PUMPS have been top on the totem a ia 
pole since 1925. Many pumps 20 years old are ‘ PP 
| still in active service. Designed right—built right, = — a j 4 
THERE IS NOTHING LIKE AN INDIAN. Two model§ ~ — y \ @ 
~ #0 chdose from—both meet Underwriters’ Labéra- PG ae: ; _ 
: foriés specifications. Remember the nam@ and 
remember the quality — and always buy INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS. a 


No. 90 INDIAN 
Sliding Pump Type 


D. B. SMITH & CO, “*uetetces“* 408 Main St., Utica 2, N.Y. 


Pacific Coast Branches: 


Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co., Inc. Halprin Supply Co. Fred E Barnett Co. Fred E. Barnett Co. Mill & Mine Supply Inc. L. M. Curtis & Sons 
San Francisco 7, Calif. Los Angeles 15, Calif. Portland, Ore. Klamath Falls, Ore. Seattle 4, Wash. Salt Lake City, Utah 


a 


ane a 


Canadian Agents: 
Fleck Bros. Ltd. 
Vancouver, B. C., C: 
C.E. Hickey & Sons, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Canada 
Bison Hardware Co. 
Toronto, Canada 





Get 5 gallons 


“UNO 


ALE 


% Any IMPERIAL NOZZLE 
These { >& Any AKRON EDUCTOR 
Three: \ + 5 gallons of UNOX® 


Get 5 gallons of ||N(|X° FREE! 


for limited time only 


Order 


PENETRANT-FOAM 


AKRON grass mec. CO. NC 


woosne ome 


UNOX' FOAM 


Foams in any water, improves the effi- 


EDUCTORS IMPERIAL NOZZLE 


ciency of any water as an extinguisher 
for class “A”? or “B” fires. Less water 
needed because 1,000 gallons of water 
with UNOX® makes 10,000 gallons of 
foam. Nontoxic, insulating, penetrates 
as “wetter water” as it breaks down. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories tested and 
approved. 


All eductors have a large easy-to-see 
calibrated metering valve. Built-in by- 
pass eductor allows instant 
change from foam to water without 
pressure loss. Both in-line and by-pass 
eductors are built to Akron quality for 
severe fire service. 


valve 


Akron Eductors (Proportioners) and Imperial Nozzles are 


| ngineered to match. 
degrees of stream patterns 


a bog for complete data. 


When used with UNOX® Penetrant 
Foam Liquid, foam, wet water or fog can be produced in all 
without changing nozzles or 
WA shutting down. Ask for FREE “Modernize with Foam” cata- 


Finest hand line nozzle ever developed. 
Dual gallonage from 1 nozzle — a twist 
of the baffle gives choice of 2 gallonages. 
Constant gallonage in all stream pat- 
terns at every setting at both water 
rates. Small, compact, easy to handle 
all of the versatility of two nozzles on 
the end of your line without shutting 
down. Water lubricated, never needs 
grease. Produces foam in all stream 
patterns. 


AKRON BRASS 


a em se aa 


Akron Brass Mfg. Company, Inc., Wooster, Ohio 
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COCOA MODERNIZES WITH MACKS. The Cocoa, Fla., Fire Department goes into action with its new, custom-built, 
triple combination Mack pumper. This 225-HP unit features an automatic priming two-stage centrifugal pump, rated 
ot 750 gpm, and carries 1200 feet of 2¥2-inch hose, 400 feet of 12-inch hose (preconnected to a 300-gallon water 


tank), 150 feet of 800-Ib. booster line . 


. . plus a 24-foot extension ladder, 14-foot roof ladder, respirators, etc. 


For 10 years, Cocoa, Florida, has enjoyed... 


perfect performance with Macks 


Here’s what Chief J. F. MacMillan of the Cocoa, 
Florida, Fire Department says about his Mack fire 
apparatus: 


DEPENDABLE: “‘The unfailing performance of our first 
Mack pumper, purchased in 1948, was the reason why 
we bought our new Mack last fall.” 


EASY TO HANDLE: ‘‘Mack has engineered manual steering 
systems that eliminate the difficult maneuvering we 
experienced with other makes.” 


LONG LiveD: ‘“‘In ten years we’ve never had the head off 
our older Mack. On our new Mack, the engine turns 
over at an easy 2600 rpm while pumping at 1130 gpm 
(50% more than the rated 750), thereby increasing 
engine life and reducing maintenance needs.” 


ECONOMICAL: ‘‘Our gas mileage has been improved at 
least 25% with Macks, and we’ve had no parts replace- 
ments on either engine.” 


FASTER INTO ACTION: “Our new Mack pumper is equipped 


with automatic priming which enables us to start pump- 
ing water within seconds after the vehicle stops.” 


* * * * 


Throughout the nation, new home and plant con- 
struction is increasing the fire protection burden. 
To meet this challenge, more and more departments 
are turning to finer, more dependable fire apparatus 
—Macks. Your Mack representative will gladly 
discuss your requirements in terms of custom-built 
Mack apparatus. Mack Fire Apparatus, Sidney, 
Ohio. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


MACK 


first name for 
FIRE APPARATUS 


COMPLETE LINE OF PUMPERS—500 to 1250 GPM...SQUAD AND HOSE WAGONS... AERIALS 65’ to 100’...COMBINATION LADDER TRUCKS 
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A monthly magazine published for the fire service members of the 





National Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


The Winona, Minnesota, Fire Department handled a tough and 
unusual assignment on July 31 as shown in this month’s cover picture. 
Stacks of flax straw said to be ignited by children with matches burned 
intensely during high winds. The flax was stored in stacks 140 ft. long, 
about 50 ft. high and 50 ft. apart. Despite immediate response of fire 
fighters, 13 of 17 stacks were destroyed for a loss estimated at $200,000. 
The flax straw was used by the Archer Daniels Midland Company in manu- 
facturing tow for cigarette and other high-grade paper. Also on the prop- 
Paul R. Lyons Associate Editor erty were sprinklered frame wood iron-clad buildings. A watchman made 
his rounds on the property every hour but apparently the fire was started 
after he passed the stacks. It was reported that each stack held about 
50 carloads of the flax straw and that fire protection in the storage area 
included standpipes, yard hydrant and carbon dioxide extinguishers. 
The municipal water supply was good and fire fighters applied somewhat 
more than a million gallons of water during 16 hours. Once a stack began 
to burn, however, it was impossible to stop. The heat was so intense that 
fire fighters could not get within 80 feet of the burning stacks, so principal 
efforts were directed to protecting the remaining stacks and other exposures. 

Apparatus responding included three pumpers of 1000 gpm capacity, 
plus a 750 and a 600 gpm pumper. Forty-two members of the department 
took part in the fire fighting with only a small crew left in reserve. The 
water supply from yard hydrants was adequate but the fire moved quickly 


Warren Y. Kimball Editor 


Henry S. Gere Advertising Manager 
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AN EASIER METHOD OF 


COMPUTING HYDRANT FLOWS 


by Robert Alan Sloan, Springfield, Virginia Volunteer Fire Department 


IZING up fire protection in Springfield, Virginia, 

meant doing a twofold job. First, it was necessary 
to determine the volume of water available from each 
of almost 200 fire hydrants, and then it seemed essential 
to estimate the number of standard (250 gpm) hose 
streams required to extinguish fires in the major 
structures. 

Springfield is fortunate that most of its areas have 
fire hydrants. In the majority of these sections, no ex- 
posure is more than 500 feet from the nearest hydrant. 
In addition, The Alexandria Water Company — a sub- 
sidiary of the American Water Works Service Co., Inc. 

reports that nearly all the hydrants are on a grid 
system of water mains. 

During the fall of 1957, the Springfield Volunteer Fire 
Department in cooperation with the Fairfax County 
Department of Public Works and The Alexandria 


Water Company conducted the first water flow tests 
of all the hydrants in this community. The tests found 
static pressures at the 4)4-in. hydrant butts ranging 
from 55 to 130 pounds per square inch. The lowest 
residual pressure recorded, generally on dead end 
mains, was 5 psi. Water flows commenced at 750 gpm 


at 20 psi and went upward to 2838 gpm at 20 psi. 
Less than 4 per cent of all hydrants tested had flows 
under 1000 gpm at 20 pounds residual pressure. In 
almost all cases these low readings could be attributed to 
partially closed street gate valves in the grid system. 


Springfield, a part of Washington, D. C.’s, suburbia, is in 
fast-growing Fairfax County, Virginia. Two years ago Spring- 
field had a population of 12,000. Summer, 1957, found 15,000 
persons in the community. Now, estimates are that by 1966, 
Springfield will have a 40,000 population. 

At present Springfield has 4,500 families, almost all in single 
family dwellings. In addition, there are six apartment houses, 
nine gasoline stations, several public schools, eight churches, 
two shopping centers, many manufacturing occupancies and 
storage warehouses. 

Fairfax County is governed by a Board of County Super- 
visors with policy implemented by a county executive. Fire 
protection is the direct responsibility of the Fire Commission 
composed of a representative of each of the volunteer fire de- 
partments in the County. The 210,000 inhabitants of Fairfax 
County receive their fire fighting service from 19 volunteer 
fire departments, dispatched from a central fire alarm head- 
quarters. The County spent about $500,000 this year for op- 
eration of the central fire alarm headquarters and the salaries 
of two paid firemen for each fire department along with certain 
other departmental maintenance expenses. In addition to the 
financial support received from the County, each fire depart- 
ment conducts its own fund raising. 

The Springfield Volunteer Fire Department was incorpo- 
rated April 10, 1957. 

Operating expenses are to be met by the financial support 
of the County. This approach — it is hoped — will alleviate 
the chore of a yearly fund raising drive and will allow more 
time to be spent on fire safety activities. When the community 
demands greater fire safety measures, such as a public fire 
alarm system and another fire station, separate and distinct 
fund drives will be organized for these purposes. 
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In December, 1953, FrrREMEN magazine featured an 
article by Bob Sloan that described a time-motion study of 
114-in. hose evolutions. The study was a unique attempt 
to evaluate the movements and positions of men to bring 
about the maximum efficiency of the hose evolutions. 

On these pages, the author again tells a story that 
should interest many fire department readers. He de- 
scribes how an electronic computer was used in Springfield 
to get a quick, accurate summary of hydrant flows through- 
out that community. 


At this point, we want to express our most sincere 
appreciation to former Deputy Chief Clarence Quick of 
the Washington, D. C., Fire Department, for his per- 
sonal interest and help with our hydrant flow test 
project. His support was a major factor in the comple- 
tion of the project. 

As a follow-up to the flow tests, the Fairfax County 
Department of Public Works — which is responsible 
for the maintenance of the fire hydrants — gave _per- 
mission for color coding of the hydrants in accordance 
with the uniform marking recommended by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. (See FIREMEN for 
May, 1958.) 

Tools used in conducting the flow tests included 
2)-in. cap gauge with a maximum pressure capacity 
of 160 psi and a plug wrench. A field record was pre- 
pared on 81%- by 11-in. lined paper. (See sketch.) 

After the location of the hydrant was recorded, 4 
214-in. cap gauge was placed on one of the hydrant’: 
smaller outlets. The other 2!%-in. cap and the 4%-in 

‘ap were both examined to make sure they were on the 
hydrant securely, to assure that during the static tes! 
the pressure did not blow off one of the caps and injure 
the testers. The hydrant valve was then opened ané 
after 15 to 30 seconds (to eliminate or reduce the pres 
sure fluctuation) the static pressure was noted and re 
corded. Following this, the hydrant valve was closed 
and the 414-in. cap was removed. The hydrant valve 
was reopened and water was permitted to flow unti 
the fluctuations leveled out, after which the residua 


Time 
2400 hr, 


Static Residu 


Location Pressure Pressum 


Date 


Crestwood Sub-Division 
Gary St. & Julian St. 
NE corner 


2 Nov, '57 1011 7% 6 


Essex Ave, & Back Lick 


31 Oct. '57 
Rd. NW corner 


0657 


Ett et et CO Cte Oat 
6004 Back Lick Rd. 31 Oct. '57 0645 


7501 Nottoway Pl, 


Information recorded on hydrant data sheets. Top two lines indicat? 
hydrants at intersections; bottom two lines refer to all other hydrant 
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Watching hydrant flow 
test are (left to right): 
F. |. Caruso, special 
agent, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters; C. Sut- 
ton Mullen, Virginia State 
Fire Marshal; Mrs. Anne 
Wilkins, chairman, Board 
of Fairfax County Super- 
visors; Raymond Berg- 
dorf, treasurer and Rob- 
ert Alan Sloan, presi- 
dent, Springfield Volun- 
teer Fire Department. 


pressure was noted and recorded. (For good results, 
the residual pressure should drop to at least 34 to 14 
the value of the static pressure.) The hydrant valve 
was then closed slowly. In those cases where the water 
was muddy or black in color, the hydrant valve was 
left open to allow water to flow until it became clear. 
This procedure was repeated on all plugs tested. 

The flow formula Q=29.88ed2/p (with ¢ equal to 
9 and d? equal to 414?) was utilized to compute static 
pressure into gpm flows by hydraulic slide rule. 

After we knew the static pressure and the flow at a 


; given residual pressure, the next step was to compute 


the flow at a standard pressure of 20 psi for each hy- 
drant. Using the Hazen and Williams’ formula for 
estimating water flow at a stated residual pressure, the 
equation was worked by an electronic computer known 
as the LGP 30, marketed by the Data Processing Equip- 
ment Division of Royal MeBee Corporation, Port 
Chester, New York 


The Hazen and Williams’ formula for determining 
the flow available at a given pressure when the flow at 
a certain pressure is already known is represented by 
the following formula: 


(Q)) (PD2:5). 


Q2 =the unknown flow at a given pressure 
Q, =the known flow at an actual pressure 


PD,'*4 =the difference or pressure drop between the static pres- 
sure and a given pressure to the .54th power 


PD, "54 =the difference or pressure drop between the static and 
residual pressures at an actual flow to the .54th power 


Two steps were necessary to obtain the rated flow 
from the LGP 30. First, the computer had to be in- 
structed to perform certain multiplications and a divi- 
sion with data selected from the total amount of in- 
formation placed in the computer. 


Gary St. and Julian St, 
At the end of each day, all data for each hydrant tested was typed 


on permanent 3 by 5 in. file card, including comments on hydrant’'s 
Physical condition. Pressures were used in computer calculations. 


Once the computer has been instructed what to do, 
the next step is to place the data and other information 
to be computed into the LGP 30. Since the computer 
reads a paper tape about 7%-in. wide all data is punched 
or coded into six rows of holes or channels in the tape. 

This coding is performed on an electric typewriter to 
which a punching device has been attached. A typed 
page, by product of the coding is used for proofreading 
the punched tape. 

Once coded, the tape can be used indefinitely to in- 
struct the computer and activate the typewriter, 
which, of course, can type on ditto masters, multilith 
plates, mimeograph stencils, paper, ete. 

After the tape is correctly punched, the LGP 30 is 
placed in operation. As the coded tape passes through 
a reading device, the typewriter prints whatever is 
coded. The LGP 30 computes as instructed and then 
the typewriter prints the answer. 

We found that the LGP 30 required only three sec- 
onds to solve the Hazens and Williams’ formula and to 
print the answer for each fire hydrant. Between 10 and 
15 seconds were used to print the total amount of in- 
formation on each fireplug. As those of you are aware 
who have worked this equation by longhand with the 
help of a calculator, the LGP 30 work time is only a 
small fraction of that time required by manual compu- 
tation. 

The LGP 30 offers a fast, easy method for solving 
many fire fighting equations as well as for such other 
fire department problems as analyzing fire alarm re- 
ports, locating the most effective location for a new fire 
station, ete. 

With the knowledge of the flow of each hydrant at 
the rated pressure of 20 psi, as required by the National 
Fire Protection Association’s recommendations, maps 
were prepared showing the exact location of each hy- 
drant. Colored dots indicated the rated capacity of 
each plug and its exact location. These maps will be 
carried on apparatus to help fire fighters — before they 
arrive on the fire grounds — to determine which hy- 
drants offer the most effective supply for pumpers. 

Once we got the data on water location and avail- 
ability, the remaining half of our problem was ap- 
proximating the amount of water required to extinguish 
fires in the various exposures. We were aided in solv- 
ing this problem by a hose stream requirements table 
distributed by the Pacific Fire Rating Bureau. This 
table suggests the approximate quantity of water which 
may be needed to extinguish fire in various kinds and 
sizes of buildings with different contents. 

Using the floor plans supplied to us by the owners of 
Springfield’s larger buildings, we applied the table to 
each structure in our area. This technique is illustrated 
by the following two examples of Springfield buildings. 


Skylark Motel. 11,000 square feet. Masonry construction 
with combustible contents. The largest ground floor area of the 
largest of several buildings making up the motel is 11,000 square 
feet. There is no basement. The table shows that approximately 
1250 gpm would be needed to extinguish a severe fire in the larg- 
est fire division of the motel. 

Bren Mar Bowling Alley. 31,000 square feet. 
frame construction with combustible contents. 
nature of a bowling alley, this exposure is given an “FE and F” 
grading for a basementless structure and requires about 2750 
gpm. 


or unit in this case 


Masonry and 
Because of the 
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With this project completed, the current phase of 
our Water Adequacy and Structural Analysis program 
has been completed. However, the dynamic growth of 
Springfield in reality demands that the program be a 
continuing one. The constant erection of new buildings 
and the additional use of existing water mains for a 
source of water supply will require that our community’s 
fire hydrants be retested periodically and the adequacy 
of water for fire fighting purposes restudied. 

Was all the work involved in this program worth- 
while? Yes, we definitely think so. 

We now know, for example, approximately how 
much water we need for fire fighting purposes and how 
much water is available. This data in turn enables us to 
select the right size pumpers for our particular re- 
quirements. 

We know, too, the exact location and water flow 
ability of each of our hydrants. Consequently, we will 
be better prepared to use the correct hydrants at a fire. 

Knowing the distance from a hydrant to an exposure 
enables us to choose the most effective hose load to 
carry on our equipment. The long hose lays to some of 
our major hazards coupled with the approximate water 
volume required to extinguish a severe fire in the ex- 
posure, dramatically illustrates, in my opinion, the 
value of using 3-in. feeder hose in divided hose beds. 
Similarly, the benefit of tandem pumping is brought 
into focus. Justifying the expenditure of money for 
hose and large pumpers is made easier with this data. 

Some water users may object to hydrant flow tests 
because of muddy water coming out of faucets or weak 
water tanks overflowing or rupturing due to tempo- 
rary high pressures as hydrant valves are closed. How- 
ever, patience on the part of the water users coupled 
with their understanding of the vital nature of the in- 
formation being obtained and the exercise of care and 
consideration by the testers should eliminate or reduce 
the severity of both objections. 

While we do not have sufficient funds to erect a fire 
station or to purchase equipment, we are working hard 
towards obtaining money. In the meantime, we re- 
main very much interested in research into new con- 
cepts of fire fighting and the testing of advanced de- 
signs of fire fighting equipment. (A subsequent letter 
from the author reports that Crestwood Construction 
Corporation, a local contracting firm, recently donated 
214 acres of land to the Springfield Fire Department as 
a site for a fire station and training center. The land 
has been valued at $50,000. — Fd.) 


Operating concurrently with the major study de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraphs are our educa- 
tional activities. Among these functions are the distri- 
bution of the stickers with our County’s emergency 
telephone numbers printed on them, the placing of 
Sparky’s “Don’t Give Fire a Place to Start” decals at 
points in a building where fires often commence ac- 
cording to the NFPA Occupancy Fire Records, and 
giving these records to owners of such occupancies in 
our community. (Other fire departments who want to 
follow a similar practice will find a complete list of these 
Occupancy Fire Records on the back cover of this issue. 
Use the convenient order form or simply send a note to 
the NFPA Publications Department. — Ed.) 
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Special Pans for Training Fires 


ROM time to time there are inquiries concerning 
the types of test fires that can be used in firemen’s 
training schools. Of particular concern are the types of 
containers that can be used to hold flammable liquids 
so that interior building fires can be simulated. 
Deputy Chief Louis E. Vogt of the Rochester Fire 
Department has submitted the sketches on this page 
showing the type of burning pan used at the Rochester 
Fire Academy. The pan is placed on a frame so that 
the burning flammable liquid will be separated from 
the concrete floor. The following materials are used: 






Pan Material 

11 gage hot roll steel for base, sides, ends and separator. 

14-in. round cold roll bar for handles. 

l-in. floor flanges and '%-in. pipe plugs for drains. 

Bottom and sides are one piece of metal, with the shaping 
and forming of the bevel at the top done at the sheet metal shop. 
The ends and separator were cut to fit and then welded in place, 
Separator is welded to the bottom and sides to make each com- 
partment watertight. Through the bottom of each compartment 
is a l-in. floor flange welded in, with a 4-in. pipe plug for a drain, 
Handles welded on the ends of the pan are of 14-in. round cold 
roll bar. 
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Frame or Standard Material 

l-in. black iron pipe 

14-in. round cold roll bar for stops 

Frame is made of the 1-in. black iron pipe with supporting 
rods and frame welded together. Stops for the pan are )4-in. 
round cold roll bar and welded to the back top rail of frame, 


iJ stops for pan 


( 
17 19" 
! ' 
Ni 3 a 
K--24"5) supporting lean _ytt \ 
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These containers can provide good problems of in- 
terior fire control. They should also help to limit spall- 
ing and other deterioration of the concrete floor or 
walls since most of the flammable liquid will stay in 
the container when extinguishment is made. Adequate 
floor drains will permit disposal of water after the fire 
problem is finished. Drains in the pans facilitate re 
moval of the flammable liquid when necessary. (Other 
information on fire training buildings may be found 
in the NFPA booklet “Firemen’s Training Centers.” 
Price $1.00 per copy. — Ed.) 
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TELL YOUR 
STORY OF 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 


HE President of the United 
States and the Governor-General 
of Canada have issued proclamations 
of Fire Prevention Week, October 
5-11. Thus, for a short while, the 
attention of millions of people in 
North America is focused on the 
tremendous toll of death and prop- 
erty loss caused by fire. At the same 
time, fire departments in both 
countries receive local support and 
cooperation from business, industry 
and the public that perhaps is un- 
matched at any other time until the 
next Fire Prevention Week comes. 
Traditionally, the Week has been 
kick-off time for most fire depart- 
ments launching new dwelling, mer- 
cantile or industrial inspection pro- 
grams, or for finishing the details of 
fire prevention campaigns developed 
for the dangerous winter season. 
Baby sitter training classes, fire pre- 
vention in grade schools, and public 
education in home fire exit drills 
are typical of the activities con- 
ducted by fire departments at the 
beginning of the cold weather season. 
The full scope and effect of such 
work by paid, call and volunteer 
fire departments can never be known. 
To some extent it can be measured 
by the entries submitted to the 
NFPA Fire Prevention Contest each 
year. (See February, 1958 FireEMEn.) 
Usually the contest attracts 1,400 to 
1,500 entries from municipalities, 
industry and the government serv- 
ices. These give ample proof that 
today’s fire prevention programs 
make a constructive impact on the 
community, business or industry for 
which they are slanted. Inspection 
programs particularly have a sig- 
nificant bearing on the reduction of 
fire losses and fire incidence, as 
shown by many of these entries. 
Entry blanks for the 1958 Fire 
Prevention Contest have been 


ee 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK, 1958 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS fire-prevention practices by the American people can avert much 
human suffering and save great loss of property; and 


WHEREAS each citizen should contribute wholeheartedly to effective fire- 


prevention work urgently needed in every community of our land: 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the 


United States of America, do hereby designate the week beginning October 5, 1958, 


as Fire Prevention Week. 


I call upon the people to promote programs for the prevention and control of 
fires; and I urge State and local governments, the American National Red Cross, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and business, labor, and farm or- 
ganizations, as well as schools, civic groups, and public-information agencies, to 
share actively in observing Fire Prevention Week. 
agencies of the Federal Government to assist in this national effort to reduce the 
loss of life and property resulting from fires. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOPF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the Seal 
of the United States of America to be affixed. 


DONE at the City of Washington this sixth day of August in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and fifty-eight, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
eighty-third. 


(SEAL) 


By the President: 
Curistian A. HERTER 
Acting Secretary of State. 


mailed to 11,000 fire chiefs and de- 
partments, and chiefs or directors of 
fire brigades in industry and govern- 
ment. Additional forms can be ob- 
tained from the NFPA _ Public 
Relations Department, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston 10, Massa- 
chusetts. Closing date for submis- 
sion of entries is November 30, with 
judging to take place in December. 

In previous years, the NFPA 
judged the entries according to 


I also direct the appropriate 


Dwicut D. EIssENHOWER 





activities of Fire Prevention Week; 
now judging is based on the effec- 
tiveness of the year-round fire pre- 
vention program, of which the Week 
is an important part (20 points). 
So, when your fire department 
concludes its Fire Prevention Week 
activities this month, make certain 
that some one fills out an entry 
blank for the contest. The winning 
entries, announced in January, get 
international recognition. 


rR 


Amherst Wins Muster Trophy 


CROWD of 5,000 persons 
watched the exciting conclu- 
sion of the Western Massachusetts 
Muster Sweepstakes last month as 
the Amherst (Mass.) Hose Company 
piled up enough points to take the 
prize trophy. This was the last of six 
muster events during the summer 
in Western Massachusetts with mus- 
ter teams from Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Vermont competing. 
The final competition marked 
completion of the third annual fire- 
men’s muster and parade held dur- 
ing the Franklin County Fair. 
In addition to the trophy, the 
Amherst team won $75 in prizes. 
Teams from Turners Falls, Cum- 


mington and Hatfield won $60 each. 
(More on this muster subject in sub- 
sequent issues — Ed.) 


Amherst Fire Chief George Cavanaugh re- 
ceives sweepstakes trophy from Fair Chair- 
man Gerard Fritz while Hose Company Co- 
Captains Andrew Ayers (left) and William 
Keedy look on. (Greenfield, Mass. ‘'Recorder- 
Gazette" photo.) 
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(Right) At some time, almost every 
community that has a fire depart- 
ment will applaud a group like this 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Seaford, 
Delaware Volunteer Fire Depart- 


ment marching with the color guard. 


Lea ie 
| 


(o the 
Ladies 


by Enid M. Feldman 


Part I 


Every year, the NFPA Fire Service 
Department receives inquiries on how 
ladies’ auxiliaries of fire departments 
are organized, how they operate, and 
what they do for the fire department 
and community. Recently Miss Feldman 
made this special survey for FIREMEN 
magazine, just before she left NFPA 
to attend Harvard University. Her 
story was written for the ladies, but it 
is equally important and significant for 
the men of the fire service. The second 
part will appear in next month’s issue. 
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OMEN fighting fire? 
card parties and fairs? 


With 


It’s happening right now. 

Thousands of women all over the 
United States are making tremen- 
dous contributions as fire depart- 
ment ladies’ auxiliaries. In a typical 
small community, where the depart- 
ment’s only financial support comes 
from civie funds, the auxiliary de- 
velops and carries out programs to 
raise enough money for the fire 
station and equipment. The ladies 
round up people for card parties, 
local merchants donate prizes and 
the results are income for the fire de- 
partment and a good time for the 
community. 

Sponsored by a ladies’ auxiliary, a 
clam chowder sale in New England, 
an enchilada party in New Mexico, 
a fair or an auction usually means 
good income and support for the 
fire department. 

Some auxiliaries help at fires with 
rescue work and radio communica- 
tions. Most of them sustain can- 
teens and first-aid stations, provide 
for needy and burned-out families 
and contribute to local and nation- 
wide charities. 


Here is a sampling of what is hap- 
pening across the country. In most 
instances, mention of the com- 
munity name refers to the auxiliary 
of the fire department. 

It is not possible to report here 
representative activities of ladies’ 
auxiliaries in every state. Even this 
summary, however, should give a 
clear picture of the dynamic con- 
tributions that firemen’s wives, rela- 
tives and friends are making for 
the good of the fire service. Their 
work has long been appreciated 
locally; now it is time for national 
recognition. 


Arizona: Ladies’ auxiliaries in Globe 
and Safford report that their activities 
extend to community work. Globe assists 
burned-out families, helps the needy and 
donates to medical charities. Safford takes 
active interest in the State’s Children 
Colony. 


Delaware: Farmington over a _ three- 
year period netted a profit of $6,210 from 
annual fairs. The money was turned over 
to the fire department, along with $1,600 
from ice cream festivals and record hops, 
These funds purchased a new well and 
pump. ... The Mary-Del Volunteer Fire 
Company Ladies’ Auxiliary helps to pay 
bills incurred in the upkeep and remodel- 
ing of the fire station. They also supplied 
fire hose and other equipment; the Auvx- 
iliary’s annual brings in the 
needed funds. Children in the community 
have a treat every Christmas when the 
Auxiliary sponsors a party. 

The Smyrna Fire Department credits 
the ladies for new radio equipment and a 
fire station kitchen. The Auxiliary raised 
the money through suppers, bakes and 
rummage sales and had enough left over 
for a Christmas donation to the com- 
munity’s needy An ambulance was 
bought and furnished for the Harrington 
Fire Department by the ladies of that 
community. . . . In just one year, $10,550 
was given to the Millcreek Fire Company 
in Marshallton by the Ladies’ Auxiliary. 
The money came from a minstrel show, 
suppers, bakes, candy sales and bazaars. 
Funds left over furnished the fire station 
kitchen (seating capacity of 500) complete 
to the stainless steel fixtures and the new 
refrigerator. During the war years the 
ladies helped in driving fire apparatus and 
ambulances and manning control centers. 
(They went to their first fire one-half hour 
after they had been sworn in.) 

The Blades Fire Department Ladies’ 
Auxiliary also raises funds for equipment 
and furnishings. Remaining dollars go 
into charity gifts and pensions to sick 
firemen. 


carnival 


The Georgetown Ladies’ 
Auxiliary has been able to contribute 
small essentials to their fire department — 
such as their most recent gift, an auxiliary 
light — by selling items from rugs 
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aprons and candy. . . 


vards and wrapping paper to traveling 
. Seaford’s Auxiliary 
recently made a Civil Defense survey of 


the entire town. With help from their 


banquets and dances they raised $500 for 


the firemen’s project, the School for the 


Handicapped, and were able to furnish the 
fire station kitchen. . . . Just one year old, 
the Bethany Beach Fire Department 
Ladies’ Auxiliary has started off in full 
swing, giving the community weekly 
teen-age dances and raising money for the 
fire station by selling pepper and vanilla. 

Bridgeville’s Auxiliary in the war 
years served as plane spotters, rolled 
bandages and put funds into defense 
bonds. Now, at fire disasters, they serve 
coffee and sandwiches to the fire fighters, 
and some of the women are licensed to 
operate two-way radio from apparatus to 
base station. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliaries of the Magnolia, 
Bower, Elsmere, Aetna, Millville and 
Georgetown Fire Departments are also 
typical. Their work is diligent and re- 
warding by raising money through com- 
munity projects, and thereby bringing the 
town’s citizens closer to the fire depart- 
ment. Their funds are not limited to the 
department, but go to needy members of 
the community and to local and national 
charities. Both firemen and ladies help 
out in the fund raising and share in the 
fun of the many projects. 


Illinois: Fire departments are being 


assisted by auxiliaries who have raised 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in the 
past few years. Clubrooms, kitchens, 
emergency units, resuscitators, inhalators, 
airpacks, beacon lights, raincoats, stirrup 





(Right) In Potter, Nebraska 
the ladies started their aux- 
iliary just two years ago. 
Here members practice with 
a resuscitator as part of 
their first-aid training. 


Forming a ladies’ auxiliary is 
a simple matter. Someone has 
the idea, meets with a few per- 
sons to discuss it’s possibilities, 
and there it is—a new group 
drawing up plans for organiza- 
tion. 

Membership requirements are 
restrictive only in that they ap- 
ply to women; members can be 
married or not, wives of firemen 
or not. Since all the club’s 
donations come from fund 
raising, dues are usually negli- 
gible, enough to take care of the 
club’s basic operations. Dues 
generally range from 50 cents to 
$1.00 a year. Some auxiliaries 
have only seven members; others 
have 150 and more. 

Think twice the next time 
your wife goes off to her Thurs- 
day Afternoon Bridge Party. If 
she’s an auxiliary member, the 
party most likely means new 
support for the fire department. 
However, if there is no fire de- 
partment auxiliary in your town, 
show her this story. Perhaps the 
bridge party will be the first step 
to a new and useful organiza- 
tion to serve the community. 


pumps, bunker suits, helmets, hose, flood- 
lights, audio-hailers, nozzles, generators, 
hose driers and even fire trucks are among 
the important contributions of these 
ladies’ auxiliaries. 


(Left) In Fox Lake, Illinois the 
auxiliary created this 
“Sparky” float for a fire 
prevention parade. 





The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Illinois 
Firemen’s Association was invited to take 
part in the program of the Illinois Fire 
College at the University of Illinois two 
years ago. That was the first time a 
ladies’ group had participated in the train- 
ing phase of fire department work. Through 
a panel discussion the ladies tried to 
stimulate an interest in the organization 
of auxiliaries to assist all fire departments. 

“We are always available for an 
emergency and we feel that we have 
strengthened many volunteer organiza- 
tions. We are sure that we have made the 
fire department and its auxiliary an inte- 
gral part of many communities,” reports 
Mrs. Winnie Easterday, president of this 
dynamic Ladies’ Auxiliary. 


Nebraska: The State Volunteer Fire- 
men’s Ladies’ Auxiliary Association 
rounded up reports of their member 
auxiliaries and sent them to FIREMEN. 
Here is what goes on in this state: 

In Hay Springs, the Auxiliary has be- 
come almost indispensable because it has 
undertaken the rescue activities of its 
town and surrounding communities. Hay 
Springs Fire Chief, Howard M. Webber, 
proudly reports its history. It started dur- 
ing World War II when the Auxiliary de- 
cided to alleviate the problem of a lack of 
a hospital and doctor in Hay Springs. 
Their first vehicle was a 1946 International 
panel truck for $150. It was quickly re- 
placed by a second-hand hearse purchased 
for $250 and equipped with red light and 
siren. During the first year of service they 
answered 33 calls and used the resuscitator 
five times. In 1952 the hearse broke down, 
says the Chief, so the community, grateful 
for the service, donated a new Interna- 
tional panel truck. The women installed 
a two-way radio, insulated the vehicle, 
built cabinets and furnished it with a Red 
Cross stretcher. On the average, the ladies 
respond to one call a week and record all 
valls, patient’s name, date, accident or ill- 
ness and who responded. In 1954-55 they 
completed their Standard and Advanced 
First-Aid courses. The group operates en- 
tirely on donations and activities of the 
Auxiliary, but the city furnishes gas and 
oil. The ambulance and first-aid services 
are available to everyone at no charge and 
have extended to Denver, Colorado (800 
miles away); Cheyenne, Wyoming; Scotts- 
bluff, Nebraska; and Rapid City, South 
Dakota. 

In St. Paul the Auxiliary was only two 
years old when it won the Outstanding 
Auxiliary Award in 1956, presented by the 
State Auxiliary. The St. Paul group 
worked with their fire department in form- 
ing a rural fire protection district. Aux- 
iliary members distribute stickers to be 
placed on telephone directories with a 
number to dial in case of fire. The group 
also helps needy families, sponsors picnics 
and informs firemen of night fires via a 


telephone relay system. Each year the 
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Auxiliary sends two representatives to the 
tegional Fire School at Ansley. 

Fort Crook reports that its Eastern 
Sarpy County Rural Volunteer Fire De- 
partmeit was founded only last year and 
is the first completely rural department 
and auxiliary in the state. The Auxiliary 
netted $1,000 from one dance and furnished 
the “fire barn” kitchen with the basic 
essentials of a 50-cup electric coffee perco- 
lator, dishware and silverware. 

In Gering, a town of about 4,000 popu- 
lation, the Auxiliary has undertaken 
several community projects. Because of 
its work the group won the State Aux- 
1957. The members 
furnished the fire station’s kitchen, and 
co-sponsored with the firemen a gift shop 
for a man afflicted with muscular dys- 
trophy. Needy school children of Gering 
receive overshoes and winter 
through the work of the Ladies’ Auxiliary. 
In 1957, when the Nebraska State Vol- 
unteer Firemen’s Association was sched- 
uled to convene in Scottsbluff, the Gering 
Ladies’ Auxiliary served as hostess and 
organized a women’s group in Scottsbluff, 
the newest auxiliary in the state, with 18 
members. 

The Schuyler unit is a member of the 
city’s International Council. Organized 
in 1951, the Auxiliary won second place 
in the 1957 Outstanding Auxiliary Award 
presentation for civic projects. Members 
worked for a year and a half to raise $1,000 
to pay for the building and furnishing of 
one room in the city’s new hospital, the 
only civic organization that accomplished 
this feat. Their help includes supplying 
blankets and clothing, helping disabled or 
sick mothers and contributing toys, cloth- 


iliary’s award in 


clothing 


ing and medicines to the Our Lady of 
Lourdes Indian Porcupine, 
South Dakota. One of the most worthy 
projects of 1957 was the financing of a 
lecture for parents and teachers of men- 
tally retarded children. 

The towns of Norfolk, Potter, Rising 
City, Ponca, Hebron, Madison and the 
capitol of the state, Lincoln, typify the 
basic work of any auxiliary. For example, 
in Ponca the Ladies’ Auxiliary helps to 
maintain the city’s park by planting and 
caring for the flowers. 


Mission in 


Hebron’s 
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(Left) In Bennington, Ver- 
mont, this auxiliary makes 
good use of fairs as a re- 
liable means of fund raising 
for the fire department. 


Auxiliary is active in the Ground Ob- 
servers’ Corps and in local charities. . . . 
The Lincoln unit donates to “Operation 
Santa Claus,” a radio-sponsored program 
to help needy children at Christmas, and 
also donates to other local charities includ- 
ing projects for the inmates in the Men’s 
Reformatory. . . . Rising City women en- 
community spirit by making 
floats each year for the town’s annual 
Festival Parade. In Madison, the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary buys gravestones for 
the firemen’s deceased wives; the women 


courage 


also go each year with the firemen to 
decorate the graves. . . . MeCook’s Com- 
munity Council includes  civic-minded 
members of the Fire Department Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. .. . The Norfolk Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary undertook the busy project of re- 
pairing dolls for needy children. The 12 
members average about 50 dolls each year. 

Fire Chief Elder Whittaker of Superior, 
Nebraska, took it upon himself to organize 
a ladies’ auxiliary, which now emphasizes 
community work. Mr. Thaddeus Sperry, 
when the group first organized in 1951, 
had carved a wooden cross for the ladies, 


HELP 
PREVENT 
FIRES 


Representatives of three 
auxiliaries in Nebraska are 
shown in these’ photos. 
(Above) Float made in St. 
Paul. (Upper right) Mem- 
bers of the Hay Springs 
group with the rescue unit 
that they equipped and op- 
(Right) Members of 


the Gering Auxiliary. 


erate. 


which is used each year at the State 
Auxiliary Convention. One “pet’’ project 
was the donation of money and food to 
a fireman and carpenter, who recently 
injured his back and was out of work for 
six months. 

The Kearney Fire Department Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, established in 1918, is the old- 
est in Nebraska. Except for the Auxiliary 
in Madison, founded in 1924, all the others 
have been organized since 1950. Although 
it is still a social group primarily, many 
hours are given to Red Cross, the national 
health charities, Girl Scouts and the build- 
ing of a youth center. Last year members 
promoted fire prevention education by 
sponsoring and directing a play, “The 
Prisoner,” presented to Kearney’s school 
children. This year the Auxiliary is di- 
recting its fire prevention message to the 
adults with a play presented to any or- 
ganization interested in the program. 


New Jersey: The Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the Active Fire Department, Hillsdale, 
reports that it raises money through card 
parties, merchandise clubs, clam chowder 
sales and dances. With the proceeds the 
members sponsor socials with the fire de- 
partment, including an annual dinner 
given to newly elected officers, at’ which 
time a gift—usually a piece of equip- 
ment — is presented to the department. 
The Auxiliary has its own uniforms, flag 
and banner. It parades with the fire de- 
partment, and has won many prizes for 
its appearance. The Auxiliary is always 
present at large fires to serve coffee and 
food to the firemen. 

(The conclusion of this article will appear 
in the November issue, reporting on auz- 
tliaries in New Mexico, New York, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Vermont and Virginia. If 
interest warrants, auxiliaries in other states 
will be surveyed for a future article — Ed.) 
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AS MAINE GOES... 


(IN FIREMEN’S TRAINING) 







In the past year or so significant advances have been 
made in firemen’s training in the State of Maine. In this 
article, Nelson Ingalls, Supervisor of Fire Service Training, 
Maine Department of Education, highlights some of these 
changes, which should be of interest to fire service groups 
everywhere. 















AINE’S firemen’s training program is a relatively 

new member to the family of States operating 
Fire Service Training programs. We were authorized 
by the 1957 legislature and consequently have not as 
yet been operating a full fiscal year. Our official birth- 
date was August 28, 1957, but in the past year we gave 
an average of nine hours of training to 1,764 of the 
12,500 firemen in the state. Those men were trained by 
a state trained, state paid part-time instructor. 

Our first active duty after the creation of the State 
Fire Service Training Program was the formation of an 
Advisory Committee, with two members from the 
Maine Fire Chiefs’ Association, two from the Maine 
Federation of Firefighters, two from the Maine Munic- 
ipal Association, one from the field of insurance in 
Maine, and one from the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Next was the selection and training of thirty-two 
instructors. These candidates were selected on the 
basis of their experience, interest and willingness to 
work for the benefit of the program. We were fortunate 
in getting a group of men with the fire fighting know- 
how and experience that was a necessary prerequisite to 
instructor training. Of the thirty-two men that started 
the one-week teacher training program, twenty-nine 
were certified as instructors. The training was given 
by James C. “Robbie” Robertson of the University of 
Maryland. 



































As the year progressed we found that we needed addi- 
tional instructors in the more active areas of the state, 
and we ran another instructors’ school of one-week 
duration (60 hrs.). 

Nine were trained in zoned analysis, preparation of 
instructional material and methods of instruction. Of 
the nine that started the school, eight were certified as 
State instructors. 

Our standard operations procedure for setting up 
schools is as follows: 


1. A request for training is forwarded to this office by the 
Chief Officer of a Fire Department. 

2. That request is forwarded to an instructor designated by 
this office to act as area supervisor for the program. 

3. That supervisor selects an instructor (or instructors) who 
is acceptable to the Department that has requested the 
training. 

4. They meet with the Chief Officer and his representatives of 
the Department, and they select courses that will be of 
value to the Department. The Chief Officer does the select- 


ing. The supervisor and instructors act in an advisory 
capacity only at the request of the Chief. 

5. They (the Chief, the supervisor and instructors) take an in- 
ventory of the equipment available and tailor the course to 
fit the needs of the Department being trained. The hours 
for the course must be acceptable to both the Chief of the 
Department and to the instructors teaching the course. 
The men are trained on the equipment the Department has, 
using contrived experiences and situations most commonly 
encountered in that area. 

6. If the plans for training meet the standards set up by this 
Department the course is given the O.K. 


The instructors are paid by the State at a rate of $5.00 per 
hour at the completion of the course. Courses must be of 
at least ten hours duration and should not exceed twenty- 
six hours. There is no limit to the number of courses a de- 
partment may have, however, departments that have not 
previously received training are given preference. 


We feel that the number of men trained is not of 
primary consideration. The quality of that instruction 
is. Because we require a maximum amount of active 
participation by the members of the class, we limit the 
instructor load to twelve men for each instructor. 
Training is done on the unit basis, in that a unit is 
selected from the zoned analysis chart, and that unit is 
completely covered before another unit is attempted. 

For example, let us say that a chief feels he would like 
to have his men trained in hose, ladders, and pumps. 
If he has thirty men in his Department they would be 
broken into three groups (of ten each) for training. 
There would be one instructor for each group, and each 
group would be taught as a separate unit. One group 
would be taught hose, another ladders and the other 
pumps. The length of each session would depend upon 
the amount of equipment his Department had that 
would have to be covered with each group. 

One of our objectives for 1958 was to improve the 
quality of instruction. We have already called back 
instructors trained in the first school and have given 
them sixty hours of additional training in zoned an- 
alysis, content analysis and preparation of instructional 
material. We trained eleven new instructors this year 
and they are proving very satisfactory. 

Another of our objectives is to do something for the 
Industrial Fire Brigade. We plan to hold a three-day 
conference this fall to determine the training needs and 
hope to be able to set up a program for them. 

A group of the instructors, Chief Allen Payson of the 
Camden Fire Department, Capt. John Hinds and Capt. 
Charles Swearingen, both of the Bath Fire Department, 
and Lt. Vincent Giberti of the Auburn Fire Depart- 
ment, and Lt. Ray Wood of the Augusta Fire Depart- 
ment, are developing a course of study (analysis, instruc- 
tional material, slides and charts) to train hospital per- 
sonnel in fire prevention, protection and organization. 

In closing, I would like to give a great deal of credit 
for the success of our program to a very active Ad- 
visory Committee; without them I’m afraid we would 
at times get far afield from our primary objectives and 
also to the instructors without whom there would be no 
program. I would also like to mention the assistance 
and cooperation we have received from Mr. Arnold 
McKenney, Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Edu- 

‘ation, in the formation of this fruitful program. 
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VOLUNTEERS’ NEW 


TRAINING BUILDING 


From a report by Edward V. MeNeill, Public Relations 
Director, Abington Township Firemen’s Association 


N MAY of this year, the Abington Township Fire 

Department dedicated a new training building in 
nearby Roslyn, just north of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Built for less than $11,000, it serves the five 
volunteer fire companies that make up the Department 
and also will be used by neighboring fire departments 
that take part in mutual aid. Each Abington fire com- 
pany gave $1,000 of the cost, with 
the balance made up by the town- 
ship commissioners. 

The building is on a 4-acre site, 
part of which includes a small lake. 
The land is owned by the township 
but was turned over to the Fire De- 
partment several years ago for 
training. Since then, the volun- 
teers have given time, money and 
labor to clear and level the area for 
construction. 

Plans were prepared by a chiefs’ 
committee of the Abington Town- 
ship Firemen’s Association, after 
visits to a number of training cen- 
ters in Eastern states. 

The completed structure, now 
used by the member volunteer companies for single and 
inter-company training sessions, consists of a 5-story 
concrete block drill tower joined with a 1- and 2-story 
building having doors, windows, partitions and stairs. 

Two peaked roofs on these smaller buildings have 
four separate surfaces with the most common roofs 
found in the area such as slate, wood, asphalt and 
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Abington Township fire fighters practicing ladder evolutions on drill 
tower. Other training structures are at left. Note variety of windows. 
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volunteer fire companies 
make up the Abington Township 
(Pa.) Fire Department that pro- 
tects a 15-square-mile area and 
nearly 50,000 population. 
twelve 
two aerial ladder trucks, an emer- 
gency truck and an ambulance, all 
having two-way radio. Members of 
the companies meet bi-monthly | 
| for an inter-company fire training | 
school, conducted by officers of | 
| nearby paid fire departments. | 
Through such meetings the plans 
| for the training center described on 
this page were brought to reality. | 
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asbestos shingles. The drill tower roof is a flat asphalt 


coated surface with metal flashing. -The voluntee 
thus learn how to work on different types of roofs and 
can easily study their construction. 

There are wood and metal doors, inside and outside 
types, as well as a battened door that might be found 
on a barn, warehouse or factory building. Also featured 
are double-hung, check-rail, frame, casement, projected 
and dormer windows with wood, steel and aluminum 
frames. Two window openings are wood shuttered. 
All windows contain wired glass. The firemen can also 
practice removing screens and storm sash. 

The drill tower is sixteen feet square on the inside, 
The first, second and third stories have concrete floors 
and the fourth and fifth have wood flooring. A metal 
stairway joins the first and second floors, while wooden 
stairs continue to the fourth floor. The fifth floor and 
roof have to be reached by outside ladders or through 
trap doors, thus enabling the men 
to practice with folding or attic lad- 
ders. The whole tower can be closed 
and charged with smoke. Actual fires 
can be built on the ground floor to 
simulate a basement or cellar blaze 
that would have to be reached by 
advancing hose lines down the 
metal stairway. Lines can also be 
taken up the inside stairs, while the 
outside of the tower will be used 
mainly for training with ground and 
aerial ladders, handling hose on lad- 
ders properly, and rescue procedures. 

The first floor of the 2-story 
‘“‘house” is partitioned into two 6 
by 10 ft. rooms with a connecting 
door. One has plastered walls over 
wood and rock lath, with the ceiling divided into three 
sections of plaster on wood, sheet rock and metal lath. 
The other room has the ceiling and wall studs exposed 
for additional training and construction studies. A 
wooden stairway, complete with treads, risers and 
banister leads to the second floor, or “attic,” with ex- 
posed roof rafters, a dormer window and a small window 
near the peak. Flooring in this attic can be chopped 
away to teach the volunteers proper methods of open- 
ing floors, walls and ceilings. The flooring will be re- 
placed periodically with a cheap grade of lumber. This 
building will be used mainly for forcible entry and 
related training. 

The 1-story building has concrete walls and floor 
with a metal ceiling overhead protecting the cockloft 
section. The room is about 8 by 10 ft. and can be fully 
charged with fire and smoke. Here the men will fight 
hot confined fires making use of protective masks and 
various hose streams. Proper methods of ventilation 
can also be studied in this fire-resistant “house.” 

Other facilities at the training area include two 500 
gallon tanks mounted at different levels for flammable 
liquid fires. Two 275 gallon drums are used to store 
flammable liquids on the premises. A bulkhead, or 
pier, for drafting water from the spring-fed lake, en- 
ables pumpers to get up close to this water supply. 
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The firemen intend to install a standpipe on this pier 
to feed water to a hydrant near the training building, 


which is about 150 feet away 
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PUMPER RELAY 
IN VERMONT 


NE of the best exercises for fire departments in 

rural areas is a pumper relay. Basically simple, it 
ean throw light on the limitations of training, equip- 
ment, or the need for better coordination between the 
participating fire companies. 

With this in mind, Chief Charles Becker of the 
Shaftsbury, Vermont, Fire Department this summer 
planned a relay exercise from South Shaftsbury to 
North Bennington, about 114 miles distant. He 
broached the idea to the Bennington County Fire 
Fighters’ Association, got approval, then prepared de- 
tails of the problem. 

Altogether eighty men from eight fire departments 
took part in the relay. Seven pumpers were used with 
another serving as a “floater,” ready to move into 
place if one of the relay pumpers could not do its job. 
Aim of the training exercise was to supply a %-in. tip 
with 50 pounds nozzle pressure at the end of the relay in 
North Bennington. 

Photos on this page show the participating ap- 
paratus. Pumps were spotted 1,150 ft. apart, with the 
exception of the No. 1 pumper which was only 650 ft. 
from No. 2. (Chief Becker set a limit of 1,500 ft. as 
the maximum between pumpers for the problem.) 

The No. 7 pumper, at the source of supply was of 
750 gpm capacity; the floater pump was 1,000 gpm 
capacity; all others were 500 gpm pumpers. Pump 
pressures Were maintained in the vicinity of 112 pounds 
with 20 pounds residual. The last pumper operated at 
102 pounds. Bleeder lines were used to handle excess 
pressures. The floater moved into operation when 
No. 5 pump had trouble with its churn valve. 

The Bennington pumper relay brought to light the 
fact that three of the fire companies had “‘fire to water”’ 
hose load; the other four used the opposite type of load. 
One hose load had half National Standard fire hose 
coupling screw threads; the rest of the load had a 
“Bennington” thread on the couplings, hence adaptors 
were needed. Only two pieces of apparatus had two- 
way radio, which meant “‘patroling” of the relay con- 
tinuously by Chief Becker. Other fire chiefs who helped 
in the relay operation were: Chief Gordie Kenyon, 
North Bennington; Chief T. Howard Mattison, Ben- 
hington Rural Fire Department; Assistant Chiefs Mat- 
tison and Chahanovich from Shaftsbury; Chief George 
Renner, Pownal; Chief Medric Grover, Arlington; and 
Chief Ormal Pierce, Bennington. 

Altogether, the exercise worked out well as planned. 
After four hours of training and pick-up, all companies 
adjourned to fire headquarters in Shaftsbury for 
refreshments. 


... No. 4 pumper was 
from Pownal... 
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-.. then “floater” from Bennington Rural replaced No. 5 pumper 
in the relay... 





. supplying No. 3 
pumper from Pownal . 


. which fed No. 2 
from Bennington 
Rural... 








... supplying No. 1 from North Bennington that fed... 


... (below) last pumper in North Bennington. 









































BOOK REVIEWS 


NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE BUILDING 
CODE 


Review and comments by 
NFPA Chief Engineer Horatio Bond 


1958 edition of the North Carolina State Building 
Code is now available from the State Department 
of Insurance, Room 300, Labor Building, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. This Code is automatically furnished 
to local building officials and other public officials in 
North Carolina. Paper bound copies of the 600-page 
volume may be purchased by others for $3.00 per copy. 
The publication of the new Code places North 
Carolina in the forefront among states which have tried 
to bring a measure of uniformity into the area of build- 
ing regulations. As long ago as 1905, North Carolina 
adopted one of the first state-wide building laws. It 
created a Building Code Council in 1933 which pro- 
duced a State Building Code in 1941. This was thor- 
oughly revised in 1953. Both the 1953 and 1958 edi- 
tions follow closely the National Building Code recom- 
mended by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
North Carolina’s program with respect to building 
regulations is of interest to other states having similar 
problems. In spite of the progress leading to the State 
Building Code of 1953, in 1955 a Commission on Re- 
organization of State Government found that other 
building regulations in the state had proliferated so as 
to be unrecognized by, and practically inaccessible to, 
the persons being regulated. These laws were found in 
eleven chapters of the general statutes of the state, the 
rules and regulations promulgated by six state agencies 
and a multiplicity of local codes and ordinances. By a 
1957 law, the state legislature authorized reorganiza- 
tion of the membership of the Building Code Council to 
provide a representative advisory agency. More im- 
portant, the legislation gave the Building Code Council 
staff facilities. The staff designated was the Engineer- 
ing Division of the State Department of Insurance. In 
North Carolina the Insurance Commissioner is head of 
the Department and ex-officio State Fire Marshal. 
Charles F. Gold is Insurance Commissioner. Chief 
Engineer N. E. Cannady is responsible for the State 
Fire Marshal’s functions, and his deputy, Kern E. 
Church, acts as secretary of the Building Code Council. 
As published, the 1958 North Carolina State Build- 
ing Code volume includes (1) the North Carolina State 
Building Code itself (including a state plumbing code, 
fire resistance ratings of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, a code for installation of heat producing 
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appliances, and related material); (2) a compilation of 
laws and statutory references from the general statutes 
which affect the building industry; (3) the Uniform 
Residential Building Code recommended by the North 
Carolina Building Inspectors’ Association; (4) sanita- 
tion regulations issued by the State Board of Health; 
(5) the elevator code issued by the State Department of 
Labor; (6) the boiler code issued by the State Board of 
Boiler Rules; and (7) regulations of the Interdepart- 
mental Building Regulation Committee for the circula- 
tion and approval of plans by interested state agencies. 
This compilation is a great convenience to architects, 
contractors and local building officials. 

The relation of the state code to local codes is of in- 
terest. With the adoption by the state legislature of 
the State Building Code, all existing local building codes 
were automatically superseded. Municipalities desir- 
ing to have their own codes must have the State Build- 
ing Code Council approve them. 

The Code exempts from its requirements dwellings 
and certain other classes of structures. However, any 
municipality or county which wishes to make the Code 












Tre 








apply to these classes of structures within its boundaries . 
may adopt the State Building Code by resolution. 7 
Municipalities are also allowed an alternative pro- j 
cedure. They may adopt the Uniform Residential y 

Building Code recommended by the North Carolina 
Building Inspectors’ Association to supplement the : 
State Building Code. In such cases, the municipality ’ 
simply asks the endorsement of the Building Code | 
Council for this action in order to put uniform resi- \ 
dential building regulations into effect locally. 7 
( 

$$ 

§ 
“as 4 s ” f 
Transportation of the Injured ‘ 
NEW 614- by 914-in. cloth-bound, 238-page book | | 
with the above title has just been issued byf ! 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 East Lawrence } | 
Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. Written by Dr. Carl B.} ' 
Young, Jr., Director of First Aid and Water Safety,} | 


Nueces County Chapter, American Red Cross, in 
Corpus Christi, Texas, the illustrated book details 
emergency procedures for ambulance crews. 

The first section has nineteen chapters discussing 
general and first-aid care to be rendered for many types 
of injuries and accidents. Particular attention is given 
to acute respiratory emergencies and _ resuscitation, 
burns and ambulance work at the fire scene and com- 
mon medical emergencies. 

The second section has seven chapters discussing 
training requirements for ambulance personnel, proper 
equipment for an emergeney ambulance, community 
emergency ambulance service, records and _ statistics 
and many other subjects. There is also a useful glossary 
and index. 

Copies of Transportation of the Injured may be pur- 
chased for $6.25 each from the publisher. 

This is the second book published by Dr. Young. 
The first, ‘First Aid and Resuscitation,” was published 
in 1954 and described practical application of first aid 
and resuscitation by fire department rescue crews and 
ambulance personnel. 
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GREENSBORO’S 
TRAINING CENTER 


UST two years ago the fire de- 

partment of Greensboro, North 
Carolina dedicated a new training 
school, as part of a modernized and 
expanded training program. The 
department, headed by Chief Calvin 
W. “Moon” Wyrick, protects a city 
of approximately 75,000 population 
and 18 square miles area. Chief 
Wyrick, who has commanded the 
120-man paid department since 
1946, is aided by Assistant Chiefs 
T. M. Ellington, F. V. Truelove, and 
G. C. Wuchae. 

The training school features a 5- 
story reinforced brick drill tower 62 
ft. high with a 24 ft. square floor 
area; pits for flammable liquids 
fires; and a well-designed mainte- 
nance and training building. The 
latter houses a 70 by 50 ft. audi- 
torium, a 28 by 28 ft. dining or con- 
ference room, a small library, a well- 
equipped maintenance shop 148 ft. 
long and 45 ft. wide, a machine shop, 
paint shop, dark room, office and 


Valves of wet and dry sprinkler systems 
which cover all floors of the drill tower. A 
standpipe is on the first floor only. 


A new fire alarm 
storage room is at one end of the 
building. 

Assistant Chief Wuchae, Person- 
nel and Training Supervisor, and 
Captain R. L. Powell, Jr., are in 
charge of training. Members of the 
department are also taking ad- 
vanced Red Cross courses in addi- 
tion to regular basic and advanced 
fire fighting courses. There are an- 
nual officers and _ fire 
fighters, a special training course for 
probationary firemen during cold 
weather months, as well as basic 
hose and ladder drills and pump op- 
erators’ training outside during 
warm weather. 

Assistant Chief F. V. Truelove 
heads the Fire Prevention Bureau, 


storage facilities. 


courses for 


Five-story drill tower has wet and dry sprin- 
kler systems, fire escape and floodlights. A 
20 by 20 ft. net is placed in foreground side 
during training. 


activated in 1950. Earlier this year 
the department held a special class 
for fire department inspectors with 
64 attending. 

All apparatus was made _ by 
American LaFrance Corporation, 
with the exception of a squad truck 
with a front mount pump on an 
International chassis. There are 
two 1,000 and six 750 gpm pumpers 
in service, with a 750 and a 500 gpm 
pumper in reserve; an 85-ft. aerial 
ladder and a service ladder in service 
and one of each in reserve. 


One of the classes that attended a fire inspectors’ short course earlier this year. 
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View of large garage area that extends almost length of training center building which is ap- 


proximately 175 by 135 ft. in area. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE BUILDING 
CODE 


Review and comments by 
NFPA Chief Engineer Horatio Bond 


1958 edition of the North Carolina State Building 
Code is now available from the State Department 
of Insurance, Room 300, Labor Building, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. This Code is automatically furnished 
to local building officials and other public officials in 
North Carolina. Paper bound copies of the 600-page 
volume may be purchased by others for $3.00 per copy. 
The publication of the new Code places North 
Carolina in the forefront among states which have tried 
to bring a measure of uniformity into the area of build- 
ing regulations. As long ago as 1905, North Carolina 
adopted one of the first state-wide building laws. It 
created a Building Code Council in 1933 which pro- 
duced a State Building Code in 1941. This was thor- 
oughly revised in 1953. Both the 1953 and 1958 edi- 
tions follow closely the National Building Code recom- 
mended by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
North Carolina’s program with respect to building 
regulations is of interest to other states having similar 
problems. In spite of the progress leading to the State 
Building Code of 1953, in 1955 a Commission on Re- 
organization of State Government found that other 
building regulations in the state had proliferated so as 
to be unrecognized by, and practically inaccessible to, 
the persons being regulated. These laws were found in 
eleven chapters of the general statutes of the state, the 
rules and regulations promulgated by six state agencies 
and a multiplicity of local codes and ordinances. By a 
1957 law, the state legislature authorized reorganiza- 
tion of the membership of the Building Code Council to 
provide a representative advisory agency. More im- 
portant, the legislation gave the Building Code Council 
staff facilities. The staff designated was the Engineer- 
ing Division of the State Department of Insurance. In 
North Carolina the Insurance Commissioner is head of 
the Department and ex-officio State Fire Marshal. 
Charles F. Gold is Insurance Commissioner. Chief 
Engineer N. E. Cannady is responsible for the State 
Fire Marshal’s functions, and his deputy, Kern E. 
Church, acts as secretary of the Building Code Council. 
As published, the 1958 North Carolina State Build- 
ing Code volume includes (1) the North Carolina State 
Building Code itself (including a state plumbing code, 
fire resistance ratings of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, a code for installation of heat producing 
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appliances, and related material); (2) a compilation of 
laws and statutory references from the general statutes 
which affect the building industry; (3) the Uniform 
Residential Building Code recommended by the North 
Carolina Building Inspectors’ Association; (4) sanita- 
tion regulations issued by the State Board of Health; 
(5) the elevator code issued by the State Department of 
Labor; (6) the boiler code issued by the State Board of 
Boiler Rules; and (7) regulations of the Interdepart- 
mental Building Regulation Committee for the circula- 
tion and approval of plans by interested state agencies. 
This compilation is a great convenience to architects, 
contractors and local building officials. 

The relation of the state code to local codes is of in- 
terest. With the adoption by the state legislature of 
the State Building Code, all existing local building codes 
were automatically superseded. Municipalities desir- 
ing to have their own codes must have the State Build- 
ing Code Council approve them. 

The Code exempts from its requirements dwellings 
and certain other classes of structures. However, any 
municipality or county which wishes to make the Code 
apply to these classes of structures within its boundaries 
may adopt the State Building Code by resolution. 

Municipalities are also allowed an alternative pro- 
cedure. They may adopt the Uniform Residential 
Building Code recommended by the North Carolina 
Building Inspectors’ Association to supplement the 
State Building Code. In such eases, the municipality 
simply asks the endorsement of the Building Code 
Council for this action in order to put uniform resi- 
dential building regulations into effect locally. 


“Transportation of the Injured” 


NEW 614- by 914-in. cloth-bound, 238-page book 

with the above title has just been issued by 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 East Lawrence 
Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. Written by Dr. Carl B. 
Young, Jr., Director of First Aid and Water Safety, 
Nueces County Chapter, American Red Cross, in 
Corpus Christi, Texas, the illustrated book details 
emergency procedures for ambulance crews. 

The first section has nineteen chapters discussing 
general and first-aid care to be rendered for many types 
of injuries and accidents. Particular attention is given 
to acute respiratory emergencies and _ resuscitation, 
burns and ambulance work at the fire scene and com- 
mon medical emergencies. 

The second section has seven chapters discussing 
training requirements for ambulance personnel, proper 
equipment for an emergeney ambulance, community 
emergency ambulance service, records and statistics 
and many other subjects. There is also a useful glossary 
and index. 

Copies of Transportation of the Injured may be pur- 
chased for $6.25 each from the publisher. 

This is the second book published by Dr. Young. 
The first, ‘First Aid and Resuscitation,” was published 
in 1954 and described practical application of first aid 
and resuscitation by fire department rescue crews and 
ambulance personnel. 
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Training center building with main auditorium at left, paint shop in center, and garage at right. 


GREENSBORO’S 
TRAINING CENTER 


UST two years ago the fire de- 

partment of Greensboro, North 
Carolina dedicated a new training 
school, as part of a modernized and 
expanded training program. The 
department, headed by Chief Calvin 
W. “Moon” Wyrick, protects a city 
of approximately 75,000 population 
and 18 square miles area. Chief 
Wyrick, who has commanded the 
120-man paid department since 
1946, is aided by Assistant Chiefs 
T. M. Ellington, F. V. Truelove, and 
G. C. Wuchae. 

The training school features a 5- 
story reinforced brick drill tower 62 
ft. high with a 24 ft. square floor 
area; pits for flammable liquids 
fires; and a well-designed mainte- 
nance and training building. The 
latter houses a 70 by 50 ft. audi- 
torium, a 28 by 28 ft. dining or con- 
ference room, a small library, a well- 
equipped maintenance shop 148 ft. 
long and 45 ft. wide, a machine shop, 
paint shop, dark room, office and 


Valves of wet and dry sprinkler systems 
which cover all floors of the drill tower. A 
standpipe is on the first floor only. 


storage facilities. A new fire alarm 
storage room is at one end of the 
building. 

Assistant Chief Wuchae, Person- 
nel and Training Supervisor, and 
Captain R. L. Powell, Jr., are in 
charge of training. Members of the 
department are also taking ad- 
vanced Red Cross courses in addi- 
tion to regular basic and advanced 
fire fighting courses. There are an- 
nual courses for officers and fire 
fighters, a special training course for 
probationary firemen during cold 
weather months, as well as basic 
hose and ladder drills and pump op- 
erators’ training outside during 
warm weather. 

Assistant Chief F. V. Truelove 
heads the Fire Prevention Bureau, 


Five-story drill tower has wet and dry sprin- 
kler systems, fire escape and floodlights. A 
20 by 20 ft. net is placed in foreground side 
during training. 


activated in 1950. Earlier this vear 
the department held a special class 
for fire department inspectors with 
64 attending. 

All apparatus was made by 
American LaFrance Corporation, 
with the exception of a squad truck 
with a front mount pump on an 
International chassis. There are 
two 1,000 and six 750 gpm pumpers 
in service, with a 750 and a 500 gpm 
pumper in reserve; an 85-ft. aerial 
ladder and a service ladder in service 
and one of each in reserve. 


One of the classes that attended a fire inspectors’ short course earlier this year. 
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View of large garage area that extends almost length of training center building which is ap- 


proximately 175 by 135 ft. in area. 
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WHAT TO DO ABOUT 


HANDLING HIGHWAY EMERGENCIES 


RRESPONSE to highway accidents and subsequent 
rescue work often prove to be dangerous assign- 
ments for fire department rescue squads and ambulance 
crews. In poorly lighted rural areas especially, the men 
and the accident victims frequently are exposed to 
speeding automobiles whose drivers either do not see 
the accident scene or else do not react properly to the 
situation. Result — screeching brakes and_ possibly 
more injuries or death. 

In towns and cities, most fire departments can per- 
form fire fighting or rescue work in relative safety from 
motorists, since the flow of traffic is much slower than 
on the open highway and lighting conditions are gen- 
erally much better. However, there is danger for the 
volunteer fire department or independent rescue squad 
that has to render rescue or first-aid work on a road 
or highway in the black of night. 

Naturally, at the emergency scene the firemen are 
concentrating on the job at hand, generally trusting 
that drivers will have enough common sense to slow 
down and look for the rescuing crew and the injured. 
A typical incident, though, was mentioned in the April, 
1958 FIREMEN which reported that an Eastmont, Penn- 
sylvania, fire fighter was knocked down by a passing 
car during just such an emergency. 

Questions submitted by Secretary Edgar J. Hill of 
the Eastmont Volunteer Fire Department prompted 
FIREMEN magazine to survey some of the equipment 
and procedures that can be used during highway 
emergencies. Items on these pages give a general pic- 
ture of what is available. More important, however, is 
the fact that fire officers in command should realize the 
limited capabilities of the average motorist driving at 
night. Every precaution should be taken to illuminate 
the accident scene and particularly, to give some 
identification to members of the department working on 
the highway or near the accident. It is a good practice 
to use reflective marking on helmets, clothing, and 
equipment for at least the minimum protection for 
the men. 


T IS estimated that traffic volume at night drops 
to one-third of daytime volume, yet national statis- 
tics indicate that 56 per cent of traffic fatalities occur at 
night. Another point to be considered is that a driver 
must have time to see an accident scene, to understand 
that it is there, to move his foot to the brake pedal and 
then to slow or stop the car. An automobile traveling at 
50 miles an hour is moving at a little more than 73 feet 
per second. At this rate of speed a car will travel 55 
feet before the average driver perceives an accident; it 
will move another 55 feet before he can react; then it 
will travel another 148 feet before the car can be braked 
to a stop. Altogether then, from the time the driver 
sees the accident until the car stops, the car will have 
traveled 258 feet. Under the same conditions, a heavy 
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Helmets, boots, belts 
and turnout coats can 
be marked with reflec- 
tive tape to identify 
fire fighters at night. 
Men at right are wear- 
ing MSA coats with 
“Scotch Lite "tape made 
by Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing 
Company, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


2-axle truck will travel 310 feet before it stops; a truck- 
trailer combination will travel 375 feet. 

With these fundamentals a fire department can take 
safety precautions for lighting accident scenes and 
identifying and protecting their personnel. Coopera- 
tion, of course, is needed from the police and other per- 
sons at the accident scene. 

Some control of traffic can be achieved merely by 
strategic placing of apparatus if a number of pieces re- 
spond. However, additional signs and lighting are 
needed for some distance on both sides of the emergency 
scene. Useful comments on this subject are in a booklet 
published by R. E. Dietz Company (see illustration 
opposite page) of Syracuse, New York. It points out 
how a driver must not only perceive a situation but 
must also understand what he is to do. Signs, lights 
and barriers serve to warn and instruct the driver and 
guide him at the proper speed around and past the 
emergency. On clear nights with a straight thorough- 
fare a driver should be able to spot a well-identified 


A variety of portable lighting equipment especially useful for highway 
accidents (left to right) a flashing red six-volt warning signal made by 
A. G. Busch and Company, Inc., Chicago, Illinois; a transistorized flasher 
with 7-in. diameter lens produces 16 candle power when operated on 
six volts made by R. E. Dietz Company, Syracuse, New York. Flashing 
rate is 60 to 80 times per minute with “life 1500 hours; the Big 
Beam “Mountie,” a hand lamp available in two models has sealed 
beam bulb and two position red flasher. It is rated at 40,000 candle 
power and uses six volt battery made U-C-Lite Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois; and the “Thoro-Flare” a neon type light 
powered by six volt battery with ruby glass and an automatic mercury 
switch made by Emarco Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 
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(Above) Flexible plastic cones 
translucent so they can be lighted 
from within are practical for night- 
time use. They are available in 
two colors and three sizes: 14, 20'/, 
and 28 inches in height. Made by 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Inc., Akron, Ohio. (Left) 
“Saflags” are used for mounting on 
traffic cone for day and night 
emergency warning. Made of 
nylon in neon red color, they are 
fluorescent and iridescent. A _ kit 
consisting of two 16- by 16-in. 
flags with %- by 27-in. crisscrossed 
staffs is available from Davis 
Emergency Equipment Company, 
Inc., Newark, New Jersey. 


accident scene quickly. However, rain, fog and snow 
will impair his vision; so will a sharp bend or curve in 
the road, trees, and other traffic ahead of him. Then 
there is always the dozing or inattentive driver to 
consider. 

The Dietz Company recommends that in rural areas 
warning lights and signs be placed at least 1500 feet on 
both sides of the accident scene if the highway is 
straight. If the road is curved then the warning mark- 
ers should begin somewhere on or beyond the curve at 
least 1800 feet away from the scene. Blinking lights, 
flares, highway cones, flags and bright-colored barriers 
used by the local street or highway department can be 
placed strategically for traffic control. 


(Left) A 1500 watt 115 volt AC 
portable electric plant can be used 
for floodlighting and other electric 
power. This model 1.5M25 is made 
by the Kohler Company, Kohler, 
Wisconsin. 


(Right) This 3000 watt gasoline en- 
gine driven generator is available in 
two models. A 115 volt 60 cycle 
model and a 115/230 volt 60 cycle 
model from Homelite, a division of 
Textron, Inc., Port Chester, New York. 


Keen 


.. Plares-~-4,' Max. spacing 


Flares--16' Max. spacing 


Flares=—4' Max. Spacing 


Typical lighting and warning sys- 
tem for work area on a rural high- 
way as suggested in Dietz Safety 
Bulletin. Fire departments can plan 
similar preparations for fires and 
accidents in rural areas. Black 
symbols at 200 to 1,000 ft. inter- 
vals indicate lighted signs. Cross- 
hatched barriers and work area 
are also well-lighted and identified 
for motorists. Kerosene flares and 
automotive fusees are also attention 
getters. 











In addition to lighting, marking and warning equip- 
ment, a fire department rescue squad also needs a spe- 
cial operational plan for these highway accidents. It is 
essential that members of the rescue squad understand 
the hazards of such nighttime operation. If possible, it 
would be useful to have at least one member of the 
squad who will arrange with police or civilians so that 
the warning lights and markers can be placed quickly. 
Flashlights or other hand lights can be waved at traffic 
until more adequate lighting is available. Portable 
generators can be set up to provide floodlighting of the 
scene. In some instances power megaphones are useful. 

Most important is that full protection be given to the 
rescue squad personnel and to the injured. At these 
highway accident scenes the element of risk is high for 
the working personnel: These safety provisions and 
items mentioned in these pages are fundamental to the 
completion of the rescue job speedily and safely. 

In some communities, where the fire department 
responds frequently to highway emergencies, good 
plans have been worked out with the State and local 
police, with the highway department and with medical 
personnel, thus assuring quick protection for the work- 
ing rescue squad and professional medical attention for 
the injured. Much of the needed lighting and warning 
equipment should be available in one or more of the 
municipal departments. If not, the fire department 
ought to get at least a minimum of such equipment since 
it is also useful at fires. 
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HISTORY OF THE 





HE Farmingdale Fire Depart- 

ment is one of the many vol- 
unteer fire departments providing 
protection throughout Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties in New York State. 

Operating in an industrial, heav- 
ily populated region of Long Island, 
some thirty miles east of New York 
City, it protects an area of ap- 
proximately 414 square miles in- 
cluding the Incorporated Village of 
Farmingdale and the Farmingdale 
Fire District, which contracts with 
the village for protection. 

The department has two fire 
companies, a rescue squad and a 
fire-police squad, all under the 
direction of Chief Heinz Riedrich 
and Deputy Chiefs Kenneth Scherer 
and Edmund Keck. There are 
seven pieces of fire apparatus, a 
rescue truck and an ambulance, 
with 160 volunteers. 

Last year the department ob- 
served its Silver Anniversary, but 
actually its two companies, Hook, 
Ladder & Hose Company No. | and 
Water Witch Engine & Hose Co. 
No. 1, have been active since 1886 
and 1889 respectively. They have 
operated as one unit since 1892. 

It all started on January 14, 1886, 
when a small group of men or- 
ganized Farmingdale’s Hook and 
Ladder Company No. 1. They set 
about drawing up bylaws, electing 
leaders and making plans for getting 
fire apparatus. The company min- 
utes of February 23, 1886, record 
the appointment of a committee, 
which was given “full power to pur- 
chase a truck for a sum, not to 
exceed $200.’ Apparently the ap- 
propriation was sufficient, for at 
the very next meeting, on March 11, 
the committee reported the purchase 
made. The apparatus was tempo- 
rarily housed in the barn of one of 
the local innkeepers, who was also 
a member of the company, while 
the membership formulated plans 
for securing necessary funds to pro- 
cure land and erect a truck house. 
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FARMINGDALE FIRE DEPARTMENT 


by Arthur Kempf, Publicity Chairman, Farmingdale, New York Fire Department 


Three years after the establish- 
ment of the Hook & Ladder Com- 
pany, a second body of men founded 
the Water Witch Engine Company 
No. 1. Ten days later, on April 
29, 1889, the new company pur- 
chased its first apparatus. 

In 1903, the company purchased 
the hand pumper ‘Water Witch.” 
Built in 1858, this is still housed in 





Chief Heinz Riedrich 
Farmingdale Fire Department 


present department headquarters, 
and makes an appearance in the 
Memorial Day Parade each year. 
During the years which followed, 
the membership of both companies 
worked to acquire and maintain the 
equipment necessary to meet the 
demands of the increasing populace. 
In addition to fighting fires, caring 
for equipment and attending drills 
and meetings, the volunteers en- 
gaged in fund raising activities. 
The depression years made it in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain the 
apparatus, and the headquarters 
buildings were in sore need of repair. 
Accordingly, the Incorporated Vil- 
lage of Farmingdale, whieh was at 
that time contemplating the con- 
struction of a new village hall, ap- 
proached the members and offered 
a plan whereby the new building 
would include a firehouse and meet- 
ing hall. The equipment and head- 
quarters buildings, owned by the 
companies, were to become the 
property of the Village, which, in 
turn, would furnish and supervise 
the needs of the department through 
a Board of Fire Commissioners. 










This was agreed to and on Jan- 
uary 1, 1932, the two companies 
moved into the new firehouse and 
the Farmingdale Fire Department 
began operations. At that time the 
department had a total membership 
of some eighty men and seven pieces 
of apparatus. The ‘Hooks”’ brought 
along with them a pumper, hose 
wagon, chemical truck and a ladder 
truck. The “Water Witch’ Com- 
pany had two pumpers and a utility 
truck. This last vehicle served as a 
hose wagon at fires, a racing rig 
at tournaments, and a rescue truck. 

In 1938, the small pumper of the 
Water Witch, which had become ob- 
solete, was replaced by a 500 gallon 
Mack pumper. A year later, the 
Volunteer and Exempt Firemen’s 
Benevolent Association of Farming- 
dale was organized. 

Two years later, the Hook & Lad- 
der Company’s old pumper was re- 
tired by a 250 gpm Mack pumper. 

During that same year, a re- 
suscitator was purchased for the 
utility truck. Splints and bandages 
were added through the courtesy of 
Ranger Aircraft Engines, a_ local 
manufacturing concern, and gradu- 
ally the utility truck became used 
exclusively for rescue work. 

In 1948, a referendum, (previously 
approved by the voters of the vil- 
lage), permitted the buying of four 
pieces of apparatus, including 2 new 
750 gallon Mack pumper, a 65-foot 
Seagrave aerial ladder, a floodlight 
truck and a rescue truck. 

The new rescue truck soon 
brought organization of a rescue 
squad with personnel from both 
companies of the department. Mem- 
bers received instructions in first 
aid from the Red Cross; local doe- 
tors gave their assistance; and the 
squad began answering calls through- 
out the fire district. 

During the summer of that year, 
the department served as host for 
the Southern New York Firemen’s 
Association Convention. The con- 
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vention, held in department head- 
quarters, lasted three days, cul- 
minating with a monster parade and 
a tournament conducted on a racing 
course, which had been specially 
constructed for the event. 

In 1950, the need for a group 
which could move into action during 
the early minutes of an alarm to 
clear the way for responding ap- 
paratus resulted in the formation of 
the Fire-Police Squad. 

On May 25, 1951, the depart- 
ment became one of the first in 
Nassau County to adopt the use of 
radio as a main mode of communi- 
cation. A base station, licensed by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, was set up in headquarters 
and several members of the organi- 
zation were issued licenses. 

Some time later that year, a 
small utility truck was added for 
transporting miscellaneous equip- 
ment for brush fires and fire-police 
equipment for roping off areas dur- 
ing and after operations. 

As the population of the district 
increased, so did the number of calls 
answered by the Rescue Squad. So, 
on February 16, 1952, the depart- 
ment conducted a door-to-door can- 


vass, soliciting funds for the pur- 
chase of an ambulance. By the 
end of that day the people of the 
Village of Farmingdale and the 


Farmingdale Fire District, local 
businessmen, and manufacturers 
had contributed enough to provide 
for a new, fully equipped ambulance. 

A year later, the department 
started its Fire Prevention Bureau. 
A Pre-Staging and Planning Com- 
mittee was also founded that year, 
charged with the responsibility of 
compiling a list of buildings within 
the fire district that were vulnerable 
to fire. After this first step had been 
completed, it was then the duty of 
this unit to conduct a general in- 
spection of each of these buildings 
to get data on the floor plans, lo- 


First Second 
Deputy Chief Deputy Chief 
Kenneth Scherer Edmund Keck 


Present apparatus of the 
Farmingdale Fire Department in- 
cludes — First row: 3 Mack 750 gpm pump- 


ers, Ford utility truck, 65-ft. Seagrave aerial ladder, 


Cadillac ambulance. 


Rear row: Diamond T rescue truck, 


John Bean high pressure fog truck, Diamond T floodlight unit. 


cation of doors and windows, stair- 
ways, shafts, firewalls, false ceilings, 
character of business conducted on 
the premises and the most vulner- 
able section of the buildings. The 
third phase of study covered a sur- 
vey of the grounds surrounding each 
of the buildings with relation to 
proximity of hydrants, access to 
front and rear yard for apparatus, 
exposed areas should they become 
endangered by fire from the first, and 
plans for placement of apparatus, 
hydrants to be used, provisions for 
evacuation and the use of addi- 
tional apparatus, should mutual aid 
be invoked. 

The departmental staff was also 
increased in 1955 to include pro- 
visions for a legal advisor and a de- 
partment surgeon in addition to the 
department chaplain who had been 
previously assigned. 

In 1957, the year of the Silver 
Anniversary, members of the Fire- 
Police Squad were sworn in as peace 
officers, and a John Bean high pres- 
sure fog truck was assigned to Hook 
& Ladder Company replacing a 
250 gpm pumper purchased in 1941. 

A training course in fire inspection 
concluded in May, when 16 mem- 
bers, after taking and passing the 
test given by the Nassau County 
Fire Commission, were assigned to 
the Fire Prevention Bureau as as- 
sistant county fire inspectors. 

Later that month, a third 750 


gallon pumper, another Mack, was 
added to the apparatus operated by 
the Water Witch Engine Company. 
This retired the 500 gallon pumper 
purchased in 1938. In August, the 
tescue Squad conducted an open 
house to mark the dedication of a 
new ambulance. 

In October, the department ob- 
served Fire Prevention Week by 
making special efforts to bring to 
the children of local schools the 
lesson of fire prevention through 
talks, films and demonstrations. 

Twenty-five years after organiza- 
tion, the Farmingdale Fire Depart- 
ment has just about doubled in 
membership. The Hook, Ladder & 
Hose Company No. 1, and Water 
Witch Engine & Hose Co. No. | 
still make up the Department’s 
membership. The Rescue Squad 
and the Fire-Police Squad serve to 
increase the efficiency of the or- 
ganization, as well as to provide 
for additional services to the citizens 
of the district. The Fire Prevention 
Bureau, through constantly con- 
ducting inspections, tends to elimi- 
nate the hazards which frequently 
sause fire. The Pre-Staging and 
Planning Committee presents a 
plan of attack should fire occur. 

Last year, the department re- 
sponded to 377 alarms. Of these, 
197 were fire calls, and its Rescue 
Squad answered 160 calls. Fire loss 
was estimated at $219,775. 
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100-FT. LENGTH ONLY 35 POUNDS 


Quaker “100” Hose weighs less, 
uses half the couplings 


That’s twice the length of most mu- 
nicipal fire-hose sections. And it 
weighs only 35 pounds. The excep- 
tionally light weight and high 
strength of new Quaker “‘100”’ make 
possible a 50% saving in coupling 
time and bulk. 

In handy 100-foot lengths, Quaker 
“100” goes into action faster, goes 
around corners more easily with half 
the danger of snagging couplings, 
folds and packs faster into less space. 

The quick-drying, mildew-resis- 


tant ‘““Dacron’’ double jacket absorbs | 


25% less water than conventional 
600-lb.-test ‘““Dacron’’ hose. And the 
burst pressure of Quaker ‘‘100” is 
1200 lbs. per three-foot length. 


Ask your Quaker industrial dis- 
tributor to show and demonstrate to 
you the 114” x 100-foot coupled 
lengths of Quaker “‘100”’. It’s avail- 
able also in 50-foot lengths. Or write 
Quaker Rubber Division, H. K. Porter 
Company, Inc.; Philadelphia 24, Pa., 
or Pittsburg, California. 


H.K. PORTER COMPANY, INCes 


QUAKER RUBBER. DIVISION. 
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New Pay Scale in D.C. 
(CONGRESS in July enacted into 

law and sent to the White 
House a new pay scale for fire and 
police departments in the District of 
Columbia. This not only included a 
13.4 percent increase in pay for 
privates but decreased the number 
of years required to reach top pay 
in each grade. The new pay scale 
for fire department ranks is given 
below. The raises were retroactive 
to the first of the year and will cost 
the D.C. taxpayers over $3,000,000 
more per year. 


Years to 
Reach 
Mini- Maxi- Maxi- 
mum mum mum 
Cuass |: 
Fire private $4,800 $6,840 19 


Cuass 2: 


Fire inspector — 5,500 7,180 18 


Fire inspector 

assigned as 
Technician I 
Technician II 


5,750 


6,000 


430 1s 
,680 


aj o] 





CLAss 3: 
Asst. marine 
engineer 

Asst. pilot 


5,900 7,980 IS 
7 


5,900 080 18 


Cass 4: 


Fire sergeant 6,400 8,080 18 
Cass 5: 
Fire lieutenant 7,000 9,100 18 


Cuass 6: 
Marine engineer 7,500 9,600 18 
Pilot 7,500 9,600 18 
Cuass 7: 
Fire captain 8,000 10,100 18 
Cuass 8: 
Asst. supt. of 
machinery 9,500 11,600 18 
Battalion fire 
chief 9,500 11,600 18 
Deputy fire 
marshal 9,500 11,600 18 
Cuass 9: 
Deputy fire 
chief 11,000 13,100 18 
Fire marshal 11,000 13,000 18 
Supt. of ma- 
chinery 11,000 13,100 18 
Crass 10: 
Fire chief 15,000 17,100 18 


ee 


Halligan Assigned to 
Marine Division 

THE many friends of Chief Hugh 

A. Halligan, inventor of the 
“Halligan Tool” and “Hook” widely 
used by fire and police departments, 
will be pleased to hear of his recent 
assignment to the Marine Division, 
New York City Fire Department. 
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service history and developments. 


written for the fire service. 





FIREMEN’S 
MUSEUM 
IN NEW BERN 


By Harold S. Walker, Charleston, South Carolina, a 
member of NFPA who for many years has studied fire 


He has frequently 
contributed articles on these subjects to publications 


————— 


The purpose of creating the New Bern, North Carolina Firemen’s Museum is 




















View of steam fire engines inside museum shows Button Engine in fore- 


to preserve historical fire fighting relics and records to arouse and promote the 
interest of present and future generations in the knowledge of the past, as well 
as immortalize those who started and built the New Bern Fire Department. 


N NEW BERN, North Carolina, 

firemen recently established a 
museum to preserve historical items 
and records of past and present 
members of the fire department. 

New Bern was settled in 1710, in- 
corporated in 1723. Today its 
colonial houses, whose architecture 
ranks with the finest of early 
America, are popular tourist attrac- 
tions. With this in mind, the vol- 
unteer and paid fire fighters wanted 
visitors and citizens of New Bern to 
remember their past achievements 
through a good museum. 

Among the exhibits are two steam 
fire engines: the “Elija Ellis,” a 
Silsby owned by Atlantic Fire Com- 
pany No. 2 and the “Button,”’ built 
by the Button Fire Engine Works of 





“Fred” is fondly remembered by fire fighters 
for many years of service. 





Waterford, New York, for New 
Bern Engine Company No. 1. The 
former arrived in New Bern in 1879, 
the latter in 1884. 

These two engines were used until 
1915 during which time they ac- 
quired a reputation for “quick 
steaming” in competition through- 
out the state. In 1900, the “Button” 
broke the world’s record for quick 
steaming, and its record still stands. 

Beside the steamers is a two-wheel 
hose reel which was attached to the 
Button engine from 1885 to 1901. 
It was subsequently sold to the com- 
munity of Tarboro, North Carolina, 
which later presented it to the 
museum. 

After the water system in New 
Bern was installed, the city bought 
two one-horse hose wagons which 
were relied upon for all but major 
fires. Both of these hose wagons 
have been restored and are in the 
museum. 

At the turn of the century the 
city bought several horses to pull 
garbage carts. When an alarm 
sounded, the garbage driver un- 
hitched his horse, raced to the fire 
station, hitched to the hose wagon 
and was off to the fire. The horse 


that pulled the Atlantic wagon for 
17 years was known as “Fred.” It 
was said that Fred knew the num- 


ground and Silsby in rear. 


Plaque above door is reproduced at left. 








ber and location of the most fre- 
quently sounded boxes. He died 
while answering a false alarm in 
1925 and his head is stuffed and 
preserved (see cut) — probably the 
only fire horse ever to grace a 
museum. 

In addition to the fire apparatus 
on display, there are other relics of 
local interest including numerous 
items which belonged to the founder 
of the original colony, Baron De 
Graffenried of Berne, Switzerland. 





Chiefs’ Elections During the 
85th IAFC Conference 
ILLIAM F. MILLER, Chief 


of the Los Angeles, California, 
Fire Department and a member of 
the NFPA Board of Directors, was 
elected board chairman of the Na- 
tional Fire Chiefs’ Administrative 
Institute. The Institute recently 
was set up by the IAFC to help fire 
chiefs attend college-level courses in 
executive training. 

In the same week, Chief Ivan 
Pearson of McMinnville, Oregon, 
was elected president of the Pacific 
Coast Inter-Mountain Fire Chiefs’ 
Association. Other elected officers 
of this Association were Chief James 
J. Sweeney, Jr., Oakland, first vice 
president; Chief Harold Fisk, Ta- 
coma, Washington, second vice 
president; Jay Stevens, San Fran- 
cisco, secretary-treasurer. 

Total attendance reported at the 
close of the 85th IAFC Conference 
was 1,995. 
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FILMS 


FOR FIRE DEPARTMENTS 


UMEROUS requests are sent to the NFPA Ex- 
ecutive Office concerning motion picture films 
available for fire department training, for the training of 
industrial fire brigades or for general public education. 
The editors of FrREMEN recently surveyed a number 
of motion picture film producers and distributors to 
obtain an up-to-date listing of useful films on fire pro- 
tection and fire prevention. Accordingly, the next few 
issues of the magazine will include a listing of films on 
these subjects. The NFPA has not reviewed all of these 
films, and their inclusion in this listing does not imply 
that the NFPA endorses the recommendations, tech- 
niques, evolutions or products used or advertised in the 
films. Fire departments who want to show these films 
for training or educational purposes should write to the 
organizations listed and review the films before showing 
them to an audience. It should be appreciated that a 
number of these films are very popular with fire depart- 
ments and civic organizations, and in some cases there 
may be a delay of one to three months before certain 
films are available. In arranging film programs, there- 
fore, it is important to make sure that the film or a good 
substitute will be available on the specific date. 


Previous listings published in FrrEMEN magazine de- 
scribed films on fire department operations and fire 
prevention. These pages list some films for industrial 
and institutional fire protection. Other listings will 
cover aircraft fire control, general public education, 
forest, grass and brush fire fighting and Civil Defense. 


Films for Industry 


(Continued from August) 


HANDLE witH CARE. 16mm, black and white, sound. Life in 
explosives plant, outlines nature and chemical composition of 
TNT in animated diagrams. International Film Bureau, Inc., 


57 East Jackson Blud., Chicago 4, Ill. Rental $7.50 for 3 days. 


Mr. Wuirman Goes To FrreE CoLLece. 16mm, color, sound. 
11 minutes. The course at Ansul’s fire training school. Informa- 
tion regarding registration, classes and reservations; actual train- 
ing. Ansul Chemical Company, Marinette, Wis. Free. 


MoperRN Maaic IN Frre Prorection. 16mm, black and white, 
sound. 29 minutes. Explains the operation of automatic sprin- 
kler systems. Rockwood Sprinkler Company, 38 Harlow St., 
Worcester, Mass. No rental charge; purchase $82.94 includ- 
ing reel and can. 


Nor Too Hor to Hanp.Le. 16mm, color, sound. 19 minutes. 
(Released 1952.) Illustrates various types of extinguishing equip- 
ment used to fight different types of fires. Walter Kidde & Com- 
pany, Inc., 675 Main St., Belleville9, N. J. Free. 


Or Frre Protection — THrouGH KNoWLEDGE. 16mm, color, 
sound. 30 minutes. (Released 1956.) The chemistry of fire, 
sources of ignition and control, prevention through operation, 
maintenance design, fire control and extinguishment and training. 
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e 5” channel steel understructure. 
© 14 gauge metal throughout. a re 


© 14 gauge diamond plate on compart- 
ment tops and across front. 


e 15” rear platform. 


© Paddle type handles, recessed and 
chrome plated. 


© Chrome plated grab rails. 
© Water supply tanks available. 
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Model U-232 FIRE-CRASH Truck Body 
a 


LYONS VOL. FIRE CO. N°) 
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Also a complete line of compact and versatile Fire, 
Fire-Crash, Rescue and Emergency Units and Special 
Built Fire Bodies. Finest materials and workmanship, 
extra-rugged construction and original modern design. 
Compartments arranged for handy stowage of fire fight- 
ing, first aid and life saving equipment, helmets, rain 
gear, tools, tanks, portable pumps and generators, etc. 






Write for FREE Literature 
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Board of Engineers, Standard Oil Company of California, 225 Bush 
St., San Francisco 20, Calif. Loan; purchase $275. 


PIPELINE ON WHEELS. 16mm, color, sound. 28 minutes. (Re- 
leased 1951.) Shows safety factors in fuel-tank truck operations 
from the driver’s point of view, covering safe construction of 
tank trucks and safe driving practices on the highway. Mr. 0. C. 
Haier, Standard Oil Company, Midland Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Free. Du Pont Company, Wilmington, Del. Free. 


SarE Every SEconp. 16mm, color, sound. 22 minutes. Covers 
the need for constant alertness in gasoline service station opera- 
tions. Standard Oil Company of Calif., Standard Oil Bldg., San 
Francisco 20, Calif. Free. 


Stop THE Fire Tuer. 16mm, 35mm, black and white, sound 
motion or slide film. 13 minutes. (Revised 1950.) Shows many 
of the causes of industrial fires and explains how safe practices 
will eliminate them. Discusses improper handling storage of 
flammable liquids, defects in electrical equipment, smoking 
hazards and poor housekeeping hazards. National Safety Council, 
425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Purchase and rental. 


Stop Fires—Save Joss. 16mm, 35mm, black and white, 
sound. 19 minutes. (Released 1950.) Many fires in industry can 
be stopped if employees know how they start and how to report 
them. This film was especially designed to be used in employee 
training programs. It encourages an alert attitude toward fires, 
tells how to recognize common fire hazards, emphasizes the fact 
that fire is an enemy of jobs. Audio Productions, Inc., Film Center 
Building, 630 9th Ave., New York 36, N. Y. Purchase $47. 
University of Missouri, Visual Education Department, 23 Jesse 
Hall, Columbia, Mo. Rental $2.50 for 2 days (available in 
Missouri only), NBFU Film Library, Bureau of Communication 
Research, Inc., 276 West 25th St., New York 1, N. Y. Free. 
ROA’s Films, 1696 North Astor, Milwaukee 2, Wis. Rental $4. 
Mr. 0. C. Haier, Standard Oil Company, Midland Building, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. Free. 


Tank Truck Fires. 16mm, color, sound. 15 minutes. A gen- 
eral instruction film on oil industry training methods and tank 
truck safety. Unrehearsed scenes of actual training of drivers, on 
safe handling of tank truck fires, by use of dome covers and 
emergency valves. Illustrates extinguishment of fires under the 
hood and at the dome, as well as spill fires. Also shows extinguish- 
ment of loading rack overflow fires with truck and plant ex- 
tinguishers. Particularly interesting to fire departments. T'eras 
Industrial Film Company, 2528 North Boulevard, Houston, Texas. 


$97. 


Trous_LeE Lurks BeLow. 16mm, color, sound. 30 minutes. 
(Released 1941.) Presents the unusual procedure of combating 
a wild well on fire with the aid of a directionally drilled well. 
Visual Instruction Bureau, University of Texas, Austin 12, Ter. 
Rental $1 for 1 to 3 days’ use; purchase $158. 


Warerroc, Master or Fire. 16mm, color, sound. 37 minutes. 
Ilow waterfog controls flammable liquid fires. Explains principle 
and operation of equipment. Rockwood Sprinkler Company, 38 
Harlow St., Worcester 5, Mass. Purchase; loan. 


A Way with Fires. 16mm, black and white, sound. 30 minutes. 
Released 1951.) Demonstrates proper operation of various types 
of fire extinguishers. Shows how many fires could have been ex- 
tinguished if someone had known what to do in the emergency. 
Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Free. South-Eastern Underwriters Association, P. O. 5048, 
Atlanta 2,Ga. Free. 


Wuen Every Minute Counts. 16mm, black and white, color, 
sound. 22 minutes. (Released 1958.) Shows how latest electric 


and electronic systems safeguard property by summoning police 
or fire fighters in the first crucial minutes after fire strikes or 
burglars attack. ADT Executive Office, 155 6th Ave., New York 
13, N. Y. Loan. 


(Continued next month) 


& Co. 
— Factories — 
Chicago and Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


W. S. Darley 
Chicago 12 


CLASS A PUMPERS ranging to 1000 GPM capacities with HIGH PRESSURE FOG 
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You'll want to know all about our 


low cost finance plan or combina- 


tion PURCHASE-RENTAL plan. 
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CONTROLLED VENTILATION UNITS 


NOT JUST A FAN... but a powerful 
vacuum-action air screw... Super Vac is amazingly 
simple in operation, made possible by the efficient 
design of the powerful propeller that is the 
heart of the unit. This patented propeller produces 
100% pulling or blowing power over its entire surface. 





Proved method of saving lives while also 
reducing smoke damage 


Fire departments nation-wide attest to the speed with which Super Vac 
provides controlled ventilation ...so necessary in modern fire fighting. This 
multi-purpose unit primarily (1) gets rid of smoke and fumes through its 
powerful vacuum action...or, (2) furnishes a tremendous blast of fresh air 
into the smoke-congested area, reducing the dangers of combustion and asphyx- 
iation. Although one unit is often sufficient, complete controlled ventilation 
can be more speedily accomplished by using two or more units... one or more 
units pulling out the smoke and fumes while the remaining units blow in a 
steady supply of fresh air. 


* Highly portable... operates in any position 
* Design permits vertical stacking 
* Made in 16” and 24” sizes 
* AC or DC, regular or explosion-proof motors 
* Choice of red or white baked enamel finish 
* Running board mounts available 








For complete details 
and specifications on 


++. contact your 

fire equipment dealer ; 

SUPER VACUUM MANUFACTURING CO., Inc 
-+. OF write manufacturer 31914 East Seventeenth Ave., Denver 3, Colorado 
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Code for Fire Conditions 


HIEF William J. Janka of the 

Fontana, California, Fire Dis- 
trict, reports that his department is 
using a special code for describing 
conditions on the fire ground. The 
code is simple and easy to under- 
stand and gives other responding 
units and fire headquarters a quick 
summary that is helpful for com- 
panies that may be called. For each 
fire the first person or fire officer to 
give a brief appraisal of conditions 
radios the following information: 











Condition “A” or “Able’’ — Small fire, 
one unit can handle. Other units respond- 
ing may return to their station. 

Condition “B’” or “Baker’’ — A work- 
ing fire. Will probably use all units re- 
sponding. No further help is anticipated. 

Condition “C” or “Charlie”? — Major 
fire. Additional help may be needed, 
stand by for instructions. (Or request 
whatever help is needed.) 


Water Hole Pays Off 


HIEF Elmore 8. Hanscom of the 

Springvale, Maine, Fire De 
partment reports an interesting fire 
which occurred in the hayloft of a 
dairy barn on the morning of Au- 
gust 9. It started in the hay under 
an electric motor used to move a 
conveyor carrying baled hay from 
the back to the front of the barn 
which was of wood frame construc- 
tion, 100 feet long and 54 feet wide. 
Employees discovering the fire 
promptly gave an alarm and at- 
tempted to fight the flames but 
were driven out, although they 
managed to save 12 head of cattle 
from the building. 

When the Springvale Fire De- 
partment arrived, a 25-mile per 
hour wind was blowing flames 
toward the attached dwelling and 
dairy, but both of these structures 
were saved by the fire department 
assisted by help from Sanford, 
Alfred, Waterloo, Shapleigh and 
Lebanon. A total of three pumpers 
and nine tank trucks were used. 

The farm had a good water hole 
2,200 feet from the buildings which 
contained about 400,000 gallons of 
water and without this, Chief 
Hanscom reports, the house and 
dairy would have been lost. Three 
2l4-in. lines and one 1%-in. line 
were pumped from the water hole 
in addition to filling the various 
tank trucks. 
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Rockwood WET 


gets down to 
the root of 
problem fires! 


The deep-seated dump or peat fire is a problem faced by many 
cities and towns. It’s an unpleasant, often very expensive prob- 
lem requiring weeks of work to extinguish. Your town is probably 
no exception — but you can use exceptional products to extin- 
guish deep-seated fires — the Rockwood Bayonet Piercing Ap- 
plicator and Rockwood WET. The Rockwood Bayonet Applica- 
tor helps you pierce through top layers of debris and get at the 
heart of the fire. Rockwood WET, a wetting agent, increases 
the fire extinguishing action of water — making a little water 
go a long way. And Rockwood WET retains its penetrating 
action even at high fire temperatures! 


With this fire-fighting team you save water, time and quickly 
control smouldering fires. 


There are good reasons for you to investigate Rockwood WET 
and Rockwood Bayonet Applicator. So why not fill in the coupon 
below and let us send you full information? 


Photo strip on left shows (1) Rockwood Bayonet piercing applicator ready for use 
(2) Rockwood Eductor and Wet feeding wetting agent solution to Bayonet Nozzle 
(3) Bayonet being inserted at fire location (4) Bayonet partially inserted; note, steam 
rising from rubble (5) wet water reaches deep seated hot spot causing steam eruption 
and ground depression (6) Final steam cloud as hot spot is extinguished. 


Earl C. Griffith, Chief of Fire Department, of 
East Providence, Rhode Island, was in charge 
of the operations pictured that successfully 
extinguished the fire. 


a 


Rockwood’s All-Purpose new FW Metering-Check 
Valve and Eductor was developed to introduce “Wet” 
or FOAM Liquid into a water stream for fire fighting. 
It can be used as a portable device or permanently 
installed on a fire truck. 


= 
ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
Engineers Water... to Cut Fire Losses 


Distributors in all principal industrial areas 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
Portable Fire Protection Division 
1224 Harlow Street 

Worcester 5, Massachusetts 


Please send me your illustrated booklet on Rockwood fire-fighting 
products. 





FEDERAL’S Super Beacon Ray light and 
Model “Q” siren will get you “over the 
road” and through traffic faster and safer 
than extra horsepower! Adding these two 
Super Signals is better than adding horsepower because they 
add “protection”. A warning “out front’, clearing traffic, 
will get you there quicker and safer than higher speed! 


Don‘t let warning signals be an after thought — they are 
as important as the make and horsepower of your truck. 
Plan in advance — SPECIFY FEDERAL’S Model “Q’ Coaster 

siren and Super Beacon Ray light — write for catalog #300! 


8717 S. State St., Chicago 19, Ill. 


FEDERAL 
SIGN and BY{¢c1, 7:1 Corporation 


AMERICA’S a The 
“REGULATION” “NEW 
STANDARD YORKER” 


No. 5A 


LEATHER 
HELMET 


The CAIRNS “LIFE-GUARD” LINE also includes other LEATHER 
helmets, in other styles and weights — as well as helmets in 
ALUMINUM and FLINT-FLEX plastic in regulation and drop- 
brim styles. 

Write for Catalog 350 


CAIRNS & BRO., INC. - Allwood, Clifton, N. 
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Membership Report 

HE first few months of each year 

bring the largest number of ap- 
plications for NFPA membership 
and renewal of membership. _ If 
your fire department is planning 
to renew in these months check now 
who wants to receive FIREMEN 
magazine. Remember, as long as 
the fire department has NFPA 
membership, it can order as many 
subscriptions as it desires at $2.00 
per subscription. Such requests 
must be made at the time of ap- 
plication or renewal. 


NGPA Welcomes the following 
chiefs and fire departments who re- 
cently heve joined the Association. 
To date 2,458 fire departments are 
members of NFPA with 24,443 fire 
fighters receiving FIREMEN. 

Arizona: Florence Fire Department, 
Florence. 

California: Joshua Tree Fire Preven- 
tion District, Joshua Tree. 

Illinois: Enfield Fire Department, En- 
field; Orangeville Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment, Orangeville. 

Maine: Georgetown Volunteer Fire 
Department, Inc., Five Islands. 

Maryland: Hyattstown Volunteer Fire 
Department, Hyattstown. 

Michigan: East Grand Rapids Fire 
Department, East Grand Rapids 6; 
Trufant Community Fire Department, 
Trufant. 

New Jersey: River Vale Volunteer Fire 
Department, River Vale; Firemen’s Mu- 
tual Benevolent Association, Local No. 6, 
Trenton; Union Fire Department, Union. 

New York: Hahn Air Base Fire De- 
partment, New York. 

North Carolina: Fayetteville Fire 
Department, Fayetteville; Snow Hill Vol- 
unteer Fire Department, Snow Hill; 
Whiteville Fire Department, Whiteville. 

Oregon: Corvallis Fire Department, 
Corvallis; Hood River Fire Department, 
Hood River; Medford Fire Department, 
Medford; Milwaukee Fire Department, 
Milwaukee 22; Phoenix Fire Department, 
Phoenix. 

Pennsylvania: Falls Township Fire 
Company No. 1, Fallsington; Portage Vol- 
unteer Fire Company No. 1, Portage: 
Parks Township Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment No. 1, Vandergrift. 

Philippines: Cebu Fire Department, 
Chief Antonio Y. Alo, Cebu City. 

Texas: General Fire Extinguisher Cor- 
poration, Dallas 7. 

Virginia: Amherst Fire Department, 
Amherst. 

Washington: Snohomish Fire Depart- 
ment, Snohomish. 
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_] Respiratory Hazards of the Fire Service 
In this book Dr. William D. Claudy describes respiratory hazards 
that confront fire fighters. Well-illustrated, about one-third of 
the book is devoted to the construction, use and maintenance of 
4 canister and self-contained masks. Other sections deal with 
smoke inhalation, lack of oxygen, toxic gases, fire fighting pro- 
cedures and numerous other facts important to a fire fighter’s 
well-being. 
Cloth bound, 53 x 8° inches, 140 pages, illustrated 

$4.25 per copy 


[] Attacking and Extinguishing Interior Fires 

Gives sound theories on using water fog for fire fighting. Covers 
behavior of interior fires, equipment to use and indirect method 
of attack. 


Cloth bound, 134 pages, illustrated $3.75 per copy 


[] Fire Fighting Tactics 

An excellent supplement to ‘Attacking and Extinguishing In- 
terior Fires.”” Has case histories of successful fire attack with 
water fog, and suggests operational planning procedures and 
tactics. A “‘must’’ reading for the fire officer on the way up! 
Cloth bound, 134 pages, illustrated $3.75 per copy 


[] Fire Protection for Chemicals 


Practical summary of things fire fighters should know when 
dangerous chemicals are involved or threatened by fire. Detailed 
attention given to fire fighting procedures for the many chemicals 
listed in this volume. 


Cloth bound, 152 pages $3.00 per copy 


[] Handling Hose and Ladders 


A pictorial book showing recommended procedures for handling 
hose and ladders on the fireground. Simple step-by-step se- 
quences provide a good training aid for fire department in- 
structors. 


Cloth bound, 190 pages, illustrated $2.50 per copy 


() Fire Department Terminology 


A summary of nearly 1,000 words and definitions for the fire 
fighter. Lively descriptions of the origin and meaning of words 
and phrases peculiar to the fire service. Many technical terms 
and fire department orders are included. 


Cloth bound, 52 pages, illustrated $2.00 per copy 


0) Industrial Fire Brigades Training Manual 


A popular book for plant personnel and fire chiefs who train 
industrial fire brigades. Has thorough explanation of fire fighting 
techniques and instruction for hose and ladder evolutions, ventila- 
tion and fire company operations. 


Paper bound, 160 pages, illustrated $3.25 per copy 
(] Firemen’s Responsibility in Arson Detection 


Gives tips on what a fireman should know about finding, pro- 
tecting and reporting evidence of arson. Good sections on pre- 
serving evidence and testifying in court. Approved by NFPA 
Fire Marshals’ Section. 


Paper bound, 28 pages 50 cents per copy 


) Firemen’s Training Centers 


Suggestions on planning and building training facilities for fire 
fighters. Has description of some of the best and modern train- 
ing schools in the United States. 


Paper bound, 20 pages, illustrated $1.00 per copy 


NFPA STANDARDS FOR FIRE DEPARTMENTS 


] Specifications for Motor Fire Apparatus 
This important NFPA Standard No. 19 details specifications and 
performance standards which fire chiefs should know when 
they buy pumpers, tank trucks and aerial ladders. Also explains 
acceptance test procedures and has a useful specification form 
for requesting bids. 
Paper bound, 64 pages 60 cents per copy 
() Volunteer Fire Departments for Rural and 

Small Communities 
This NFPA Standard No. 192 was prepared especially for 
smaller volunteer fire departments. It suggests equipment, 
organization, methods of operation and model ordinances and 
rules. Also has specifications for motor fire apparatus. 


Paper bound, 68 pages $1.00 per copy 


_] Fire Department Ladders, Ground and Aerial 

Here are some new recommendations on the use, maintenance 
and testing of ground and aerial ladders for the fire service. Also 
new information on proper ladder loading, methods of testing and 
test materials available to every fire department. 

Paper bound, 20 pages 50 cents per copy 


) Fire Hose Coupling Screw Threads 

This NFPA Standard No. 194 specifies the characteristics and 
dimensions of National Standard fire hose coupling screw threads. 
It will be very useful to fire departments now planning or in the 
process of converting hose coupling threads to the recommended 
National Standard thread. 


Paper bound, 12 pages 


(] Care of Fire Hose 


Recommendations for the care, maintenance and use of cotton 
rubber lined and unlined fire hose and suction hose are in this 
Standard No. 198. Also has suggestions on washing, drying and 
storage of hose, use of nozzles, couplings and gaskets, mildew 
treatment, and hose records. 


Paper bound, 44 pages 


35 cents per copy 


50 cents per copy 


AIRCRAFT RESCUE AND FIRE FIGHTING 


What fire departments should know about handling aircraft fires. 


[] NFPA Standard No. 402 


“Standard Operating Procedures, Aircraft Rescue and Fire 
Fighting.” 


Paper bound, 24 pages 


() NFPA Standard No. 403 


“Suggested Aircraft Rescue and Fire Fighting Equipment for 
Airports.” 


Paper bound, 36 pages 


_] NFPA Standard No. 406 


“Aircraft Rescue and Fire Fighting Techniques for Municipal 
and Rural Fire Departments.” 


Paper bound, 16 pages 


35 cents per copy 


$1.00 per copy 


35 cents per copy 


NFPA Publications Department 
60 Batterymarch Street 
Boston 10, Massachusetts 


Please send me the items checked on this page. 


Name ............ 
Address. 

City (Zone) 
SONGS «2... 

[] Check for $ 


. County 


....enclosed. [] Please send bill. 
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PLAY IT SAFE | 


and advertise 


with rentlemen SPARKY Match Program 
s ‘leas ip us cases of Attention M. Netzorg 


Match Books with our im- 815 Washington, 
N F p A nt on the front cover, as indicated 
& ce a a OW 


Newtonville 60, Mass. 
Match Books 


ALL-WAYS! 


Each case of match books 
has in it suggested distribution 
plans to help you reach many 


thousands with your message 


PRICE 
No No 
IMPRINTING INSTRUCTIONS Cases Books 


25,000 P 


62,500 


~ 5.000 _ 
10,000 


SCHEDULE 
er Case 


1 2,500 $25.00 $2 


22.50 
20.00 


~ 18.60 + ‘T 
18.25 | 


Prices include prepaid freigh! 
Federal Excise Taxes. Add 
state sales and use taxes 

(*) These low prices are p 
cause of NFPA’s quantity 


(SIGNATURE) 
CHECK MUST ACCOMPANY EVERY ORDER 


: attach your letterhead. If shipment is to an address other than that shown 
indicate on your letterhead the address to which shipment should be sent, Tham 


USE THIS ORDER FORM...TODA 

















































































































Chief Merriam (left) receives a helmet from 
retiring Chief Ledford. 


New Chief in Palo Alto 


© genblae Chief Wilson M. 
Merriam has succeeded Chief 
Louis F. Ledford in the Palo Alto, 
California, Fire Department. Chief 
Merriam was appointed to the de- 
partment January 1, 1945, was pro- 
moted to Captain in 1948 and to 
Assistant Chief in 1955. 

Chief Ledford has retired after 32 
years of service in the department. 
He began his career in 1927, was 
promoted to Captain in 1930, and 
to Chief in 1941. He was past presi- 
dent of the California State Fire 
Chiefs’ Association, of the Northern 
California Fire Chiefs’ Association, 
Peninsula Fire Chiefs’ Association, 
and Fire Division of the League of 
California Cities. He was a member 
of the Board of Directors of the 
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League of California Cities and was 
a member of the Governor’s Fire 
Advisory Board for Civil Defense. 








IRFAA Meeting 


HE Eleventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the International Rescue 
Aid Association will be 
held at the Hotel George Wash- 
ington, Jacksonville, Florida, No- 
vember 13-15. The Jacksonville 
Emergency Corps will be host. 










The auditorium of the hotel will 
be used for manufacturers’ exhibits 
and the general Convention pro- 
gram will include individual speak- 
ers, panel discussions, the annual 
International championship first aid 
contest, and entertainment. 










Request for Badges 


IREMAN 8. DEAN, 8 Ryefield 

Avenue, Hillingdon, Middlesex, 
England, serves on one of the crash 
crews at London Airport. He re- 
ports that a new fire station is to be 
built and that he is attempting to 
collect as many fire service cap 
badges as possible to place around 
the walls of the recreation room. 

He has asked FrrEMEN magazine 
to assist him in obtaining “badges 
from the different departments 
throughout America.””? Readers who 
wish to help him, contact Fireman 
Dean at the above address. 


FULL FLOW—no significant 
reduction of internal diam- 
eter. Pressure is assured. 
STREAMLINED—round- 
edged design, no projection. 
INTERNAL EXPANSION 
—prevents shrinkage of the 
hose at the coupling. 
ACCURATELY MACHINED 
—always the same... 
interchangeable. 
REMOUNTABLE—can be 
removed and re-attached 
with a key any number of 
times without cost. 
WEIGHT—no heavier than 
comparable expansion type 
coupling. 


69 0 6 O09 8 





Patented 
@ Available in polished 
bronze in both standard 
rocker and forestry lug. 
114" in production. 
*) Larger sizes _ 
' will be 
available, 








Seminar on Atomic Hazards 


THE Atomic Energy Commission, 

in cooperation with the New 
Haven Fire Department, will con- 
duct a one-day Advanced Seminar 
on the subject of fire hazards of 
atomic industry at the New Haven, 
Connecticut, Fire School, on Octo- 
ber 23, 1958. Invitations have been ° 
issued to all fire and police in- 
structors who have completed the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s three- 
day instructors’ course on the haz- 
ards of atomic industry, in the New 
York, New Jersey, and New Eng- 
land area. 


TESTED 


Les. PULL 
L PRESSURE 


FOR 1200 LB 
AND 500 
UNDER FUL 


Successfully Tested To Bursting 
Point Of Double Jacket, Single 
Jacket And Sweat Hose 


Recognizing the trend toward 
higher and higher pressures in fire 
fighting, Bar-Way has developed a 
revolutionary coupling that will 
withstand the pressure and the 
pull. This new coupling is designed 
to fire fighting specifications. It 
guarantees full flow, full pressure, 
it is streamlined to slip over ob- 
structions, and it can be inter- 
changed anywhere at any time 
without damage to either the tube 
or fabric. Specify Bar-Way! Write 
Bar-Way Mfg.Co.,Stamford,Conn. 
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The Original 


STRIPED SAFETY COAT 


e Brilliant Yellow 
Rubber Stripes! 
@ Maximum Visibility! 
@ Maximum Durability! 
e Exclusive Safety Features! 


See your Midwestern dealer or WRITE 
for Free Catalog and fabric samples. 


Mackinaw Illinois 
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A permanent record 
of honor and service 
in enduring bronze 


There is no finer way . . . to pay permanent 
honor . . . than an everlasting record in a 
dignified international Bronze plaque 

Write today for our beautifully illustrated 
Brochure A . . showing hundreds of original 
ideas for reasonably priced solid bronze 
plaques, honor rolis, memorials, awards, tes- 
timonials, commemorative tablets. For trophy, 
medal, cup ideas, write for Brochure B. 
Dept. 67. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., 


A 
ea: ra hoa | K | i 
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Brushbreaker for Barnstable County 
Barnstable County, Massachusetts, recently accepted this specially designed Maxim brushbreaker 


for service in Cape Cod’s forest and brush fires. 


Powered by a 212 horsepower engine, the 


vehicle has 6 x 6 all-wheel drive, 5-speed transmission, power steering, power brakes, a heavy 


steel cab, reinforced double frame and special spring suspension. 


The heavy guard railing 


allows the vehicle to push over trees almost a foot in diameter. Water tank capacity is 800 gallons. 
Booster reels are supplied by a four-stage power take-off pump developing up to 1,000 psi. 
A second pump supplies four 1¥%4-in. outlets, two behind the cab, two at the rear of the truck. 
Hose lines can be operated while the truck is in motion. Equipment carried includes forestry hose 
of 1'%-in. size, an extension ladder, pump cans, shovels, brooms and other items. 


Fire Chiefs and Firemen — 
Their Legal Rights 
[NEBRASKA State Fire Marshal 

E. C. “Buff” Iverson recently 
sent to FIREMEN magazine an im- 
portant statement from the Depart- 
ment of Justice in Lincoln. In re- 
sponse to a request from Fire 
Marshal Iverson, Attorney General 
Clarence 8. Beck and Assistant At- 
torney General Homer L. Kyle gave 
opinions on the extent of authority 
and responsibility of firemen in 
fighting fires. 

Since questions of this nature 
sometimes come to the NFPA office, 
readers may be interested in the 
official opinion as given by legal 
authorities. The question submitted 
was: What are the legal rights and 
authority of a fire chief and of the 
firemen during and after a fire? 

A detailed analysis including refer- 
ence to cases in law formed the 
response of the Attorney General’s 
office. The conclusion to their 
analysis was as follows: 


It is the duty of a fireman to extinguish 
fires and to protect property and life from 
fires. It is also his duty to investigate fires 
to ascertain their cause and the circum- 
stances surrounding them, and also to re- 
port conditions which create unusual fire 
No person, including the owner 
of property, has the right to interfere with 
or hinder a fireman in the performance of 
his duty, and a fireman has the right to 


hazards. 


resort to any reasonable measures, includ- 
ing force, necessary to enable him to per- 
He should 
not, however, go beyond what is reason- 


form his duties as a fireman. 


ably necessary to enable him to perform 
his duties. 


North Carolina Chiefs 
HE North Carolina State Fire 
Chiefs’ and Firemen’s Associa- 
tions held their 71st Annual Conven- 
tion in Lumberton, North Carolina, 
July 28 to 30. The Chiefs’ Associa- 
tion elected new officers for the com- 
ing year including Chief R. C. 
Fortune of Burlington, president; 
Chief C. W. Howell of Goldsboro, 
vice president ; Chief G. E. Summer- 
lin, Mt. Olive, secretary; and Chief 
R. E. Marbry, Badin, treasurer. 
State Firemen’s Association offi- 
cers elected were Chief Jack B. 
Keeter, Raleigh, president; Chief 
C. L. Miller, Concord, first vice 
president; Chief Ed J. Glover, 
Lumberton, second vice president; 
Edward A. Johnson, treasurer; and 
Albert W. Brinson, _ statistician. 
Capt. Berry C. Gibson, Charlotte 
and Chief I. Miller Warren, Plym- 
outh were re-elected to the Pension 
Fund Board of Trustees. 


FIREMEN! 
INCREASE YOUR INCOME! 


Convert your spare time into steady income 
selling most popular line of Belts and Buckles 
with Fireman's personal initials, first name 
or nickname with miniature replicas of 
actual fire equipment beautifully enameled, 
also lapels, tie clasps, key chains, money 
clips, and cuff links. Excellent repeat busi- 
ness. We furnish you with FREE complete 
sales kit. Really nice part-time money 
producing items. 


NO INVESTMENT NECESSARY! 
For full particulars, write to 


HOOK-FAST SPECIALTIES, INC. 
16 Eudora St. 
Providence, R. I. 


Factory 


P.O. Box 1425F 
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New York State 

Housing Code Program 
REPORT on Housing Codes in 
New York State, covering state 
and local codes, has recently 
issued in three volumes: Volume 1, 
Code Enforcement Problems and 
{ecommendations, 80 pages; Vol- 
ume 2, Minimum Housing Standards 
Ordinance, 96 pages; and Volume 3, 
Administrative Guide for 
Programs, 40 pages. 






been 







Local 
A limited num- 



























ker | ber of copies of these reports are 
a available from the Bureau of Com- 
ling | munity Development, State Divi- 
ons. F sion of Housing, 270 Broadway, 
ae New York 7, New York. 
hose Volume 1 describes the work of 
various state departments in the 
housing field which include Housing, 
Health, Social Welfare, Commerce, 
Labor and the State Building Code 
ire | Commission, the operation of long 
cia- | established state laws, the Multiple 
‘-en- | Dwelling Law and the State Mul- 
ina, | tiple Residence Law. It concludes 
cia- | that the role of the state in the 
om- | matter of building and housing regu- 
C. | lations should be reassessed. It 
ent: | urges the procurement and retention 
oro, | of qualified personnel for the state 
ner- | and the local housing agencies. 
hief Volume 2 presents a recom- 
mended Minimum Housing Stand- 
offi- | ards Ordinance. This is not a com- 
B. | plete set of building or fire laws for 
‘hief | housing and appears to be intended 
vice | to be used in conjunction with build- 
ver, | ing codes and fire prevention codes. 
ent; Volume 3 provides suggestions 
and } how local communities may go about 
‘ian. | establishing and enforcing housing 
lotte | codes. One observation of interest 
lvym- | is that field studies revealed that 
sion | fire departments and fire prevention 





bureaus in New York State have, 
for the most part, a greater aware- 
ness of housing hazards than other 
municipal agencies. It goes on to 
report that in many communities 
the fire prevention bureau is the 
only agency which subjects the pub- 
lie to a constant educational pro- 
gram. It suggests repeal of a provi- 
sion of New York State laws restrict- 
ing inspection by fire departments of 
one- and two-family dwellings. 

The three volumes were the result 
of a study on minimum housing 
standards sponsored and _ financed 
by the New York State Division of 
Housing and the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, United States Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration. 
















Enter THE TONE AGE 
with a2 PLECTRON Alerting System 


Siren alarms have become obsolete because of tighter houses, television 
noise, and expanding fire districts. Equip each volunteer and_profes- 
sional with an economical PLECTRON Fyrcall Radio Receiver and realize 
the benefits of a Modern Alarm System. 


L co aa) 
LEDS, 4 


INSTANT ALARM > <SILENT STANDBY 





C20 
No, 
yor? “cay 
Transmit from your present fire or police F. M. radio base station. 


Receivers are “turned on” by a tone (an excellent alarm) which is fol- 
lowed by the voice message. 


@ For Assigned Frequencies in the 30-50 and 152-174 MC Bands 
@ Available for Any Tone Frequency from 1000-3000 C.P.S. 

@ Thousands in Use by Departments Throughout the U. S. 

@® New Tone Circuit Eliminates “False” Activation 

@® 6 Tubes and Rectifier, Low Power Consumption 

@® 3 Mile Range — Without Outside Antenna 
Easily Portable — Specially Built Complete In One Case For Fire Alerting. 


¢ ue 


For Complete Information, Please Write To: 


PLECTRON CORPORATION, Overton, Nebraska 


EVENTUALLY 
YOU WILL TRY WET WATER... 


WHY NOT START WITH 


STEVENS’ PENETRO-WET 
& FIRE QUENCHER 


THE SAFE WET WATER 
Rust Preventative, Economical, Non-toxic, IT FOAMS 


S. G. STEVENS co. 


Over 5000 Departments Use 





3859 Lockwood Ave. 
Toledo 12, Ohio 









The Original Electric 
FIRE HOSE DRYER 


Eliminates Ugly Hose Towers 
Dries Hose in a Few Hours 
NO Radiant Heat Can't Injure Hose 
Dries Fire Clothing, Too 

Keeps ALL Hose Ready for Service 
Reduces Station Construction Cost 


@y LABORATORIES 


APPROVED 


™ Geum 







@ 


Corporation, 575 East Milwaukee, Detroit 2, Michigan 
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“TOWERCOM” Aerial Ladder 
Communications System 

Edward T. Thomson and Donald A. 
Wood, two members of the Radnor Fire 
Company, Wayne, Pennsylvania, have 
formed Fi-T'ronics Engineering to build, 
sell and distribute the ““Towercom”’ aerial 
ladder communications system. 

How ‘‘Towercom”’ developed is an inter- 
esting story. In May 1956, the Radnor 
Fire Company assisted at a million-dollar 
lumberyard fire in Bridgeport, Pennsyl- 
vania, where the smoke was so bad that 
men operating ladder pipes had to be or- 
dered off the ladders and ladder pipes 
locked in position. A communications sys- 
tem between ladderman and aerial ladder 
operator was suggested, so that the ladder- 
man could be moved away from heavy 
smoke or could call for help if necessary. 

After this fire was secured, several men 
from the Radnor Fire Company went to 
work on this project. At first, the thought 
was to equip the ladderman with portable 
sound-powered telephones to be plugged 
into a jack on the ladder tip. This proved 
cumbersome, limiting the ladderman to the 
length of the cord and the push-to-talk 


INDEX TO 
ADVERTISERS 


Akron Brass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc. 


Bar-Way Manufacturing Company 
Cairns & Brother, Inc. 

Circul-Air Corporation 

W.S. Darley & Company 


Federal Sign & Signal Corpora- 
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Hale Fire Pump Company 
Hook-Fast Specialities, Inc. 


International Bronze Tablet Com- 
pany, Inc. 


Mack Trucks, Inc. 


Midwestern Safety Manufacturing 
Company . 


Morysville Body Works, Inc. 
Plectron Corporation 


Quaker Rubber Division, R. K. 
Porter Company, Inc. o 8 


Rockwood Sprinkler Company 
D. B. Smith & Company 
S. G. Stevens Company 


Super Vacuum Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. 
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Speaker and control panel for aerial ladder 


° 


operator. 


Another speaker is 
mounted at top of 
aerial for use by 
ladderman. 


button on the microphone. It became 
obvious that a good system should be 
(1) simple in operation, (2) highly reliable 
under adverse operating conditions, (3) 
without restraining cords, switches or 
headphones for the ladderman and (4) as 
light and small as possible. 

The first ‘“Towercom” installed in a 
Mack 65-foot aerial, was a vacuum tube 
amplifier, feeding into two reflex speakers. 
(Note: A reflex speaker is a speaker which 
may be used both as a loudspeaker and as 
a microphone.) To talk with the ladder- 
man, the operator of the ladder opens a 
push-to-talk switch located on the control 
box. The ladderman need only talk (and 
be within a 12-foot radius of the ladder tip 
speaker) to be heard by the operator. No 
cables, earphones or switches hamper the 
ladderman. For complete details and 
literature, write Fi-Tronics Engineering, 
507 Beechtree Lane, Wayne, Pennsylvania. 


Lighter salvage covers that can really 
“take it’’ are the flame-resistant Hoosier 
nylon salvage covers available in green or 
fire engine red. For free swatches and 
literature, write Hoosier Tarpaulin & Can- 
vas Goods Company, 1302 West Washing- 
ton Street, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


ee | 


A new line of heavy-duty first-aid kits 
with unit-wrapped contents indexed for 
immediate identification and use comes 
from General Scientific Equipment Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 3038, Philadelphia 50, 
Pennsylvania. . . . Growth of GE’s two- 
way radio and point-to-point communica- 
tion business calls for an early move from 
four New York State cities to 1 complete 
plant in Lynchburg, Virginia. . . . Fire- 
men’s suits made of fine Egyptian cotton, 
wind and spray proof and successfully 
used by the U.S. Air Force and Navy, are 
now available from Lion, Inc., Dept. F 
957, Dayton 3, Ohio, or 1410 Flower 
Street, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


Both you and your local industries will 
find the 42-page free brochure “Handbook 
of Safety Codes” on extinguishers and sys- 
tems useful. Write to Fire Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, Ince., Suite 
759, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania. . . . July issue of WNYF 
(With New York Firemen) illustrated and 
described the new high speed, shallow 
draft fireboat tender Smoke II, built by 
Equitable Equipment Company, Inc., 410 
Camp Street, New Orleans 12, Louisiana. 


Consider the products 
advertised in this issue. 


Item Page 
Business opportunities, 

jewelry 32 
Call systems, radio 33 
Clothing, protective 32 
Crash trucks 24 


Eductors 3 

Extinguishing agents and 
equipment 3, 27, 33 

Fire hose 22 

Flashers, horn signal and 
warning light 

Helmets 

Hose couplings 

Hose dryers, electric 

Lights, vehicle warning 

Matches, Sparky 

Plaques, trophies, cups 

Pumpers 

Pumps, lever type 

Pumps, portable 

Pumps, sliding 

Sirens 28 

Sparky Promotional Material 30 

Valves 35 

Ventilating units 26 

Wetting agents 33 
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Let’s Look at the Facts: 


28/10 Feet of 242 Inch Fire Hose i 





The difference in pressure loss between the Hale BL ‘Venturi-type” Valve and any 
“full-opening” valve is equal to the loss incurred in 28/10 feet of 2% inch fire hose, 
regardless of volume flowing. 


Compare the following ADVANTAGES of the Hale BL Valve with any ‘‘full-opening”’ 
valve. 


>» MORE COMPACT >» LIGHTER » STRONGER—Because there is less 
area exposed to pressure. 

>» BETTER OPERATION—Easier to open and close. 

>» LESS COSTLY—It is manufactured in large quantities. 


> MINIMUM FRICTION LOSS—The perfectly rounded waterways pro- 
vide low flow-resistance. 


Evaluate the facts—then join the 
group who prefer the Hale BL Valve. 


Note: HALE makes the type B Valve to meet Specifications which still insist on a 
straight through full-opening Valve. 








FIREMEN 


60 BATTERYMARCH ST. 
BOSTON 10, MASS., U.S. A. 


POSTMASTER: If undeliverable FOR ANY REASON, 
notify sender, stating reason, on Form 3547. 


HERE ARE YOUR OCCUPANCY FIRE RECORDS! 


Fire Departments everywhere use these valuable 
fire records for inspection and training programs. Get 
this complete set now for your fire station library. 





Garages — 8 pages 
Supermarkets — 8 pages 
Foundries — 12 pages 
Oil Piers — 12 pages 
Grocery Warehouses — 12 pages 
Farm Property — 12 pages 
FR 54-7. Department Stores — 8 pages 
FR 54-8. College Dormitories, Fraternities and So- 
rorities — 8 pages Pas tacos Bruen 868 
Food Canneries — 12 pages NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION » International 


. OSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
Nn 


Electric Generating Plants — 12 pages here 
Truck Terminals —§8 pages OCCUPANCY FIRE RECORD 
Motor Boats — 12 pages ONE- and TWO-FAMILY DWELLINGS 
Printing Plants — 12 pages , il 
Restaurants — 12 pages ' 
Oil Extraction Plants — 12 pages 
Cotton Warehouses — 8 pages 
Bakeries — 8 pages 
Gasoline Service Stations — 8 pages 
Motion Picture Theatres — 16 pages 
One- and Two-Family Dwellings — 16 
pages 
Furniture Factories — 12 pages 
56-4. Churches — 16 pages 
56-5. Retail Lumber Yards — 12 pages 
56-6. Hotels — 24 pages 
56-7. Bowling Alleys — 8 pages 
56-8. Laundries and Dry Cleaning Plants — 
12 pages 
FR 57-1. Public Schools — 24 pages 
FR 57-2. Electrical Appliance Assembly Plants — 
16 pages 
FR 57-3. Outdoor Storage — 16 pages 
FR 57-4. Motels — 8 pages 
FR 57-5. Plastics Manufacturing and Fabricating 
Plants — 16 pages 
FR 58-1. Buildings Under Construction — 16 pages 
FR 58-2. Banks — 16 pages 
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Single copies 50 cents each. Discounts 
on quantities: 25 to 499 — 25 per cent; 
500 to 2,499 — 33% per cent; 2,500 
and over—50 per cent. COMPLETE 
SET— ONLY $12.38. 


OOO 
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FB-9-58 These 814- by 11-in. illustrated booklets are invaluable to fi 
fighters during inspections of private and industrial properties 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass. Actual case histories of fire by occupancy give a clear picture ¢ 
fire protection weaknesses and fire fighting problems. 


National Fire Protection Association 


Gentlemen: Please send me copies of the Occupancy First read these records for causez of fire and how fire spread 


Fire Reeords checked above: Then plan what your fire department can do to improve fir 
fighting and fire prevention. Show these fire records to owne 
Name . and managers so they can see why fires occur and ways to pre 
vent them. You might also set up fire company training prob 
Address lems by simulating some of the fire conditions in these case 
histories. ) 


City or Town. County. These fire records are also important to fire fighters taking pro 


; motional exams. All things considered, they are essential fe 
State... your fire station library. Order a set today! 
( Enclosed find check or 


money order for $ 








